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THE FIFTH VOLUME OF *“ BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS.” 


FARLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. A History of the 


Decoration and Iilustration of Books in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
By ALFRED W. POLLARD. With Frontispiece and 58 Plates. Post 8vo, 


6s. net. 
TIMES.—“ A charming volume...... full of learning, research, and fine observation...... profusely enriched with characteristic specimens of early illus- 
trations, very skilfully reproduced.” on 
ry sa ‘ 2 j wi * / T 4 . / > or r ‘ Y 4 
Pi a bs = Porcelain, ' Weird Tales from Northern Seas. 
which is ed ‘‘ Au Revoir,” a Dramatic Vignette. By Avsrin | Ss . : oa ‘ aes : 
Doxson. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small Ato. From the Danish of JONAS LIE. By R. NISBET BAIN. With 


[In November. | 12 Illustrations by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo. [ Immediately. 


The Book of Governors. A Met Mites of the Kieaie 
The Historia Monastica of Thomas, Bishop of Margi a.p. 810. Edited Short story of the mngaome of 
from Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum and other Libraries. | T , i 7 
By E. 4. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A., formerly Scholar of retanda, 
of ute alia lee nee ae 9 ——| From the Earliest Times to the union with Great Britain. With 5 
Syriac Text, Introduction, &c. Vol. II. The English Translation. Maps and Appendices. By CHARLES GEORGE WALPOLE, M.A. 
2 vols., demy Svo, £2 net. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Glances Back through Seventy Years. | Norse Mythology ; 


Autobiographical and other Reminiscences. By HENRY VIZETELLY. | 


: aa - 4 - etely Or, the Religion of our Forefathers. Containing all the Myths of the 
With Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo. [Immediately. Eddas, Systematised and Interpreted. With an Introduction, Vocabu- 
New Volume of “Modern Science.” lary, and Index. By R. B. ANDERSON, A.M., Professor of the 
2 ~y Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wisconsin. Fifth 
The Fi AUNE of the Deep Sea. Edition. Post 8vo, 1Zs. 6d. 
By SYDNEY J. HICKSON, Downing College, Cambridge. With is . — —" 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. New Volume of the “International Scientific Series. 
7 .) ; Y ; . : . o is Y -_ 
The Life of Mr. Gladstone. The Dispersal of Shells : 
Told by himself in Speeches and Public Letters. Compiled by H. J. An Inquiry into the Means of Dispersal possessed by Fresh-water and 
LEEOH. Crown 8vo. [Immediately. | Land Mollusca. By H. WALLIS KEW, F.Z.8. With a Preface by 
. , ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. With Tllus- 
> . . | 
Recollections of Fred Leslie trations. Crown 8vo. { Lmmediately. 


By W. T. VINCENT. With Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 


isiorty. | Magic, White and Black ; 


Tennyson : or, the Science of Finite and Infinite Life, containing Practical Hints 
Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching | for Students of Occultism. By 'RANZ HARTMANN, M.D. Fourth 
of the Poet Laureate. By J. CUMING WALTERS. With Portrait. New and Revised Edition. Crowa 8vo, bs. 

Demy 8vo, [Immediately. 
e > ‘ 7° , 7 . : . : > . ‘ , 

Keely and his Discoveries. Fians, Fairies, and Picts. 
ay Navigation. By Mrs. BLOOMFIELD MOORE. Demy 8vo, | By DAVID MackITOHIE. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 

Os. 6d. 
y . Y ‘ r ‘ ’ 

Skeleton Sermons. Herod, and other Poems. 

For the Sundays and Holidays in the Year. By JOHN B. BAG- By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SHAWE, D.D., Canon Penitentiary of Southwark. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Child’s Religion. LIdyls of Love and Life. 


By the Author of “‘ Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth.” Crown 8vo. 2s. By EDITH C. ADAMS. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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mens of requirements to R.J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


m — 
HE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.— 

A Literary Syndicate and Press Agency. “* A Medium of Com- 
munication between Authors, Editors, anc Publishe Ts. dvises 
upon, revises, and negotiz utes MSS. Interviews by appointment only. 
—Adidress the Sec netany, 3, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. ELOCUTION 


\ L/ ASSES fe LADIES conducted, in succession to Mre. Fairfax, 
by Rey. ©. 1 AYLOR, M.A., LL.B, Lecturer in. Public Reading, 
King’d Colle _ ‘Lond, ‘COURSE COMMENCES TO-DAY. 
Pupils.—i2, Cambridge Terrace, Edgware Road, W 
ars) ‘es 
IGH-CLASS Sixpenny CONSERVA- 
TIVE SOCIETY JOURNAL for Sale. A thoroughly sound 
and well-known weekly paper, which for several years past bas been 
increasing in popularity, and has now established a firm re putation. 
Investor with moderate capital would find this an excellent oppor- 
tunity. Profits certain. Principals only.—Ne. 100, Address and 
Inquiry Office, The Acapemy Office, 27, C hancery Lane, Wc 4 
BIO- 


O BE SOLD.— NATIONAL 


GRAPHY, as far as published, 36 volumes, in half-morocco, 
quite equal to new, Offer solicited.—Write Executor, 8, Birchin Lane, 


London, B.C. 
TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully onl prety tly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. Translations. 


CATALOGUES 
OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
PULAU & CO.,, 37, Sono Savane. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
i4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
7 A TA LOGUES post free on application, = 


Private 


Nearly Ready. 


ATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of the 


late ARTHUR BRIGGS, Esy., ef Rawdon Hall, Leeds, com- 
prising Early Printed Books, Sets of Ballads and Dramatists, Arundel 
Society Publications, Gould's Works, Grand Picture Galleries of 
Europe, Books of Keramic Art, Standard Historical Works, Fime Art 
Books. and many other desinab ie, rare, and valuable Works, m« ostly in 
splendid bindings by Zac hnsdorf, Bedford, Riviere, Mackenzie, &c. 
Ghot 160 pp., price éd., ,from iMarrumws’ & Brooxe, Booksellers, 
tradford 


5 
THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 
With Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, 
Sixth Edition, Revie. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
Vith Portrait. 

The WESTMINSTER RE 1EW says‘ “A very complete manual 
and guide for journalist and author, It is not a merely pre a work 
it is literary and appreciative of lite rature in its best sense. We 

have little else but praise for the volume.” 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Is, BOUVERIE STREKT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 





Alt HALLOWS’ SCHOOL, Honiton, 
Devon. (Founded a.p, 1614.) 


Head Master—Rev. R. A. BYRDE, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford ; 

eight years Assistant Master in Merchant Taylor's School. 

Staff of nine Assistant Masters. Preparation for the Universities, 
Services, and Professions, and also tor Public School Scholarships. 
Good modern side. Boys are eligible for the Stapledon Scholarships at 
Exeter College, Oxford, The school, healthily situated in the Vale of 
Honiton, was revived by the late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Mackarness. 
Recent successes include Woolwich. Sandhurst, Naval Cadetships, 
Junior Scholarships at the Great Public Schools, and London Matricu: 
lation. Fees moderate. 


[THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, "Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
encom, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

ruro, &. 

For Prospectus, &c., oe. to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, apes 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high -class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt € ‘ourt, Fleet Street, E.C., are 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-class 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
employ none but tirst-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
for Editorial Oftices, free. Advertising and Publishing De = 
conducted. Telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
RESORT 


At BISHOPS TEIGNTON is strongly recommended to all needing 
rest or pleasant healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in 
the County, and has all the comfort and charm of a Gentleman's 
Country home. Sea and moorland air, beautiful Private Grounds, 
Lawn Tennis Courts. Turkish and other Baths.—For terms, testi, 
monials, apply to. F. Carrexter, Bishops Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 
B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 


N. 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices, 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 
Is in daily communication with | this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


QOUPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
PoOTtreb MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
J{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


i CAUTION—BEW. ARS < IMITATIONS. 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
ATR, 


THROAT > COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and imitation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 


EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. | 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
bee eo: oo 4 heating. “* 
boxes, 7 


] JAMES ‘EPPS & CO., Ltd., 


and tins, 1s.1}d., Labelled : 


if. omuopat hie Chemists, Loxpox. 


The Chiswick Press Editions 
of English Classical Works. 


Crown 8vo, in paper boards. Limited editions of 450 copies 
on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. each, net ; and 50 on 
Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. each, net. 


Just Reapy. 
BROWNES HYDRIOTAPHIA (VRN 
LL), with an Account of some Urns found at 
ae in Norfolk. Edited, with my and 
Notes, by Sir — EVANS, K.C.B., F.R.8., F.S.A 
With Portrait of Sir Thomas Browne, from the First 
Edition of 1712, and 2 Plates of Urns. 
Previously published. 
FIELDING’S JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to 
LISBON. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. With Portrait of Fielding. 


SWIFT'S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 
SIMON WAGSTAFF, . ited, with Introduction 
and a by GEORGE SkINTSBURY. With Portrait 


of S 

NASH’S UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER, 
or the LIFE of JACK WILTON. With an Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Nash, by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With Portrait of the Earl of Surrey. 


DRAYTON’S BATTLE of AGINCOURT. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Dr. RICHARD 
GARNETT. With 2 Portraits of Drayton. 


_lamin: C. Wuaittincuam & Co, 21, Tooks Court, E.C. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by “Holl, R.A 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the ¥en 
in Guy's Hospital ; “ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 


the Autot Gallery— 
- THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 





| H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 7v Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, pos; free, One SuILuin«. 

New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


h ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN WC. 





Are the —. representatives in Great Britain of 
WAN ace of Munich, 
RE, now patronise “l hy the 
A large Collection of Im- 


the well-known oy in PHOTOGRAVU 
| leading London Art Publishing Firms. 
| portant Plates always on view. 


| Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
ook Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
| m the market, which are apostle adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
| and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


i 
‘Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical syseees 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS. » Desigr 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, book Ilustrotio 28, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues. &c., &-c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on applic ation. 
Offices : 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


| “BLACK AND WHITE.’ 


Me: HENRY BLACKBURN'S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWLNG for the PRESS 
(wash, line, &c.) is continued daily, with Technical -\-vistants. 
| Students join at any time. Advice and Instruction by Core 
| spondence. 
| 423, Victeria Street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores). 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS. 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND 
(HANS BREITMANN). 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo. With 2 Portraits. 32s. 


NEW NOVELS IN THREE VOLUMES. 


At all Libraries. 


A Comedy of Masks. 


ERNEST eay and ARTHUR MOORE. 

“Por” right, incisive, and convincing delineations of character this remarkable book is 
entitled to rank on an equal footing with some of the cleverest works of fiction produced dunng 
the past decade.”—Dai/y Teleyraph. 

*** A Comedy of Masks’ may distinctly be commended as an able and intere: ting — - 


The Countess Radna. ay 


By W. E. NORRIS, Author of *‘ Matrimony,”’ \c. 
“Mr. Norris has rarely appeared to so much advantage as in this brilliant novel.” 


The Heavenly Twins. 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of Yak. &c. Fourth Thousand. 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 


At all Booksellers. 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. 


STORIES OF NATIVE LIFE IN INDIA. 

By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy.”’ 6s. 

“A collection of tales of East Indian life so much above the average of such narratives in 
general that we gain from them a sense of reality, a consciousness that we are really coming at 
the ways and the minds, the hearts and the homes of the dusky, distant people who are mere 
magic-lantern figures in the hands of most story-tellers. The author of ‘Gunesh Chund ’ places 
us inside the lives she interprets, and awakens in her readers deeper feelings than that of the 
m tator.”’—-The World. 

“* Mrs. Steel has written a powerful and delightful book: ..... Force, feeling, and originality 

mark ‘ From the Five Rivers’ as a book distinctly worth reading.”’—Specler. 


The Tower of Taddeo. | The Premier andthe Painter. 


By OUIDA. With Illustrations by | By I. ZANGWILL and LOUIS 
Holland Tringham. 6s. COWEN. 6s. 


Ideala: a Study from Life. | Wreckers and Methodists. 
| 


By SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘The CORNISH STORIES. By H. D. LOWRY 
Heavenly Twins.” New Edition. 6s. 8s. 6d. 


Children of the Ghetto. 


By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 
Lonpon : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Buprorp Graser, WA. 


Kitty's Father. By Frank 
BARRETT. 3s. 6d. 








? 
DE FIVAS FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 
Ready. Feap. 8vo, 450 pp., price 2s. 6d., strongly bound. 

DE FIVAS, CRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS, With Exercises and 
Examples Illustrative of every Rule. By Dr. DE FIVAS, M.A. Including an Appendix 
on the History and Etymology of the French Language. Fifty-second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with the Author’s latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions. 

“ The best French Grammar we have.”—Eicational Times 
“It is a valuable and justly popular book.”—Journel of Edncation. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR AND READER, Third 


Edition, tevised. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 


“Those engaged in tonching French to beginners could not base their teaching upon a more 
useful school k.?— Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, Gi GUIDE 0 FRENCH CONVERSATION. 
DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION A A LA LANCUE FRANCAISE, ‘Twenty-eighth 
VE FIVAS, BEAUTES DES ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS ANCIENS ET MODERNES. 


Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d., bound. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d., bounds 
DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation of English into 
French 1 at sight) Seventh Edition. 12mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 
*.* Detailed Pr son application. 
_Losnon: CRC SBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 7 iP STATIONERS’ Hatt Courr, E.C. 


Twenty-first Edition. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSECLERS. 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PAVING THE WAY. 


A ROMANCE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


By SIMPSON NEWLAND, 
Ex-Treasurer of South Australia. 





Lonvon: GAY & BIRD, 5, Cuanvos Srxger, Srnanv. 








SWAN SONNENS ‘CHEIN & CO. 


THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS and the 


QUEENSLAND LABOUR TRADE: a Record of Ke s and Experiences in the 
Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By WILLIAM T. 'N, Master Mariner. With 
numerous illustrations and Maps. Royal svo. 


Cuptain Warn was engaged in recruit ing Nanaka Labourers Sti one 1876, when they were jirst 
introduced, to W891, when the Queensland Government le gislated against their importation Si 
narvative is that of a practical man, than whom none is better acquainted with his subject, a — hos 
record veludes much that is interestin gy relative to new 8 little known islands, forming an important 
contribution to the history of Queensland and the iW, P tific, . 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS 


AGO: being a Record of an Emigrant’s Wanderings through the Colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland, during the Years 1839-1844. By JAMES DEMARR. 
With numerous Plates and Illustrations. 8vo. Newt week. 


ESQUEMELING'S bUCCANEERS of AMERICA: 


a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults committed of late years upon the 
Coasts of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga (both English and 
French). By JOHN ESQUEMELING, one of the Buccaneers who was present at those 
Tragedies [ 1684-5). Edited in Modern English by HENRY POWELL. Wit) Maps, 
Plates of Sieg ey, aud Portraits of ng Heury Morgen, Bartholomew Portuques, Brasiliane 

L’ Ollonais edad the very scare Fou th Part, comprising “ THE DANGEROUS 
VOYAG E and BOLD ASSAULTS of Capt. B. tn THOLOML Wo SHARP, 
Royal 8vo, 15s. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICATURISTS and 


GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Ry GRAHAM 
EVERITT. Illustrated by a large number of Illustrations by the Cruikshanks, Row- 
landson, Gilray, Banbury, Lave, Crowiuill, Bennett, Sandby, Thac keray, Doré, Seyraour, 
** Phiz, % Leech, &c. A New and Cheaper Edition. Royal si 0, 10s. 6d, 


md Others, 


*§ Ai last we have « treatise upon ovr carvicaturisis and comic draughismen worthy of the great 
subject .rceve 1 thoroughly readable and instructive book......4 And what a number of pol tical OCCU PTERCES, 
scandals, public and pi ivate, movements, political and secular, ave passed in veview ! All dese: vibe de 
length with great clearness and vivacity, giving usa view of theits so to speck, from the inside 


Pall Mall Ga i, 


LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD. With numerous 


Letters (now first published) from the Newcastle MSS. By WILLIAM ERNST. With 
4 Engraved Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

* Pamstaking and accurate; and the publication for the first time of copious extracts from th 
Newcastle Papers invests it with distinct value”’—National Observer. ** 1 or sable contribution to 
one of the leading men of the last century, Deals as Sur Us poss ble with original mat ? ints”? 

St. James’s Gazette. 


ORIGIN and GROWTH of the HEALING ART: 


a Popular History of Medicine in all Ages and Countries. By Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. 
Pages xii—510, with 4 Plates and Index. 8vo, 12s. Gd. 






* An astonishing amount of information concerning physicans o f all ages. All, Jrom the expert 


’ 
to the general reader, will find a vast amount of interesting mation, —Spectator. 


BY WILLIAM MORRIS AND E. BELFORT BAX. 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its Outcome. Crown 


8vo, 6s. Also a Large-Paper Edition (limited to 250 copies for Bale). Price to be had of 
the Booksellers. [ Next week. 


*© A continuous sketch of the development of history in relation to Socialism.......Our plan 
necessarily deals with the aspirations of Socialists now living tow tid the Socie ye of the ji WULMYCreccees he 
work has been in the true seuse of the word a collaboration, each e having be refully con= 
sidered by both the authors in common.”— From the Preracr. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY (The INFERNO, 


PURGATORIO, and PARADISO). A Version in the Nine-line Metre of Spenser. 
By GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A. (Oxon ». Barrister-at-Law. Part I. The INFERNO 


or HELL. 2s. 6d. Also olen ge-Paper Ecition (200 copies). [ Lieady. 
* The appearance of this translation is an event. — se ai lasi, it is possible to tell the Englisl 
veade: of « a metric ee wnslation whic h he can ¥ te gq, car — Mr. Musyrace’s vorsion 
holds the field?—Manchester Guardian. ‘Tis see to stand alone cmongst 


English metrical Vanslaiious.’—Rev,. P. H. Wicksreep in n Ps: 't Mall ieedte, 


The COINAGE of the EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 


With an Introduction and Catalogue of Mints, Denominations, and Rulers. By 
W. CAREW HaZLIIT. With 250 Illustrations, printed in the best style by Messrs. 


R. & R. Clark. 8vo, 21s. Ready. 
The first sevious ¢ffort to do for the varied, extensive, and he autiful CHrvencies Kuvope what ha 
already been accomplished for English and Scottish, reek aud Loman. Sen wnged in Three 
Sections: 1. INTRODI CTION (66 pp.): 2. The aT hyip UES (Places of Coinage, Nomen= 
clauture, ds, 222 pp): 3. DESCRIPTIVE OUTLINE, systematically arranged (210 pp.)s 
Douwhle-Column Index (18 pp.). 


TWO NOVELS by NEW WRITERS, each in J vol. 
THE HEIR of INGLESBY. By Violetta. 


3s. 6d. 
© The little tale ix told with grace.’—Glasgow Herald. “61 picture of present-day Use in the city 
of the Arno.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘A pretty story.’—Woman. 


THE HERMIT of MUCKROSS. By Denys Wray. 


2s. 6d. 
66 Tutense ly dramauti. A power ful story. ””__Observer. *A striking dvd terrible tale .”—Daily 
Chronicle. ‘* Fv Not graceful touches.”—Beot’s toon. 


SWAN sONNENSCIEIN & CU., Paruxnosren Savane, Lonpon, 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 
A. & 8S. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 
essrs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cartwright, H. Flemming, J. 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Russell, and Arthur Williams; 
Mesdames Mary Rorke, Alma Stanley, F. L. Forster, and 
Agnes Thomas. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.30, SOWING THE WIND. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Sydney Brough, 
Mr. Fdmund Maurice, Mr. Ian Robertson, Mr. Will Dennis, 
Mr. Chandler, Mr. J. Byron, Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Annie 
Hughes, Mrs. Campbell Bradley, Miss Winifred Emery. At 
8, IN STRICT CONFIDENCE, 
COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE OTHER FELLOW. 
Messrs. Charles Groves, C. H. Brookfield, Weedon Grossmith, 
W. Draycott, H. De Lange, W. Wyes, C. Coutts, R. Nainby, 
C. Burley, 8.,Hicks, Warden, Bertram, &c. ; Misses P. Brown, 
M. Caldwell, McIntosh, E. Terriss. At 8.15, HIS LAST 
CHANCE. Mr. Hicks and Miss Terriss. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at ¢.50, LA FILLE DE MADAME 
ANGOT. Mesdames Amy Augarde, Haidée Crofton, M. A. 
Victor, Nita Clavering, B. Vere; Messrs. Courtice Pounds, 
‘W. Dale, C. Davenport, 8. (Hemsley, G. Humphrey. F. 
Vigay. At 8.15, POOR MIGNONETTE. 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE FORESTERS, by Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson, music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, with Mies Ada 
Rehan as Maid Marian and Mr. Augustin Daly’s Company in 
the rest of the cast. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris, 

THIS EVENING, at 7.30, A LIFE OF PLEASURE 
Mesers. Henry Neville, Arthur Dacre, Frank H. Fenton, W 
Elton, 8. Ualfroy, C. Holt, J. A. Cave, R. Soutar, and Harry 
Nicholls ; Mesdames L, Hanbury, L. Linden, Le Thiere, and 
Mrs. Bernard Beere. 

GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8, LA MASCOTTE. Messrs. Wal- 
lace Brownlow, Chas. Conyers, George Mudie, Stanley Rosse, 
and Robert Pateman; Misses Phyllis Broughton, Kate Sey- 


mour, Violet Monckton, Harold, Earle, Mills, Clarke, 
Arrowsmith, and Florence 8t. John. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE TEMPTER. Mr. Tree, 
Messrs. ’'red Terry, F. Everiil, Faller Mellish, G. W. Anson, 
Chas. Allan, Holman Clark, Revelle, Baldie, Wyatt, Paton, 


Cowis, &c.; Mrs, Tree, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Mrs. E. H 
Brooke, and Mies Julia Neilson. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. Mr. E. J. Lonnen, Mesers. Harry Parker, Fur- 
neaux Cook, Henry Wright, George Tate, Roland Carse ; 
Mesdames Maud Holland, Eva Moore, Adelaide Newton, 
oan bt. Cyr, Alice Gilbert, Maud Leicester, and Miss May 

one. 

SAVOY THEATRE, 
BR. D’Oyly Carte, Proprietor and Mauager. 

THIS EVENLNG, at 8. 15, UTOPIA (LIMITED). Messra 
Rutland Barrington, W. H. Denny, J. Le Hay, W. Passmore, 
Scott-Fishe, Gridley, 8. Russell, and C. Kenningham; 
Mesdames Nancy McIntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
and Rosina Brandram. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MOROCCO BOUND. Messrs. 
J. L. Shine, Templar Saxe, A. Seymour, H. Sparling, 
Gi. Grossmith, jun., C. Coop, D. Munro, and Charles Danby ; 
Misses Lilian Reofern, Jennie McNulty, A. Hewitt, Lizzie 
Ruggles, Maggie Ripley, Ruby Temple, and Letty Lind, 
At 7.45, Rex Harley, Mimic, 


STRAND THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A MODERN DON QUIXOTE, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. E. W. Colman, Arthur Playfair. 
Hlarry Pbhydora, H. Williamson, R. Wallett, A. Jackson; 
Mesdames Yata Whynier, Mabel Love, K. Burns, L. Norman, 
1. Aubrey,.D. Montford, Santley, F. Hanley. Fitzgerald, 
North, and Mdme. Ada Dorée, 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE, 
TUIs EVENING, at 9, THE TWO JOHNNIES. Messrs. 
Charles Gienney, Lionel Rignold, Perey Marshall, Graham 
Wentworth, Fred Jacques, Stanley Smith, and Frank Wyatt ; 
Mesdames Maud Elmore, Clara Jecks, Gladys Homfrey, 
| nama and Violet Melnotte. At 8.15, AULD LANG 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
r THIS EVENING, at 8.45, A TRIP TO CHICAGO. Messrs, 
John F. Sheridan, L. Cautley, P. 8. Champion, W. Carr- 
= ‘ta and aio Rngnete ; Mesdames Gracie White, 
ord, M. Dagmar, M. Thorne, A. D. Wiatun. u 
MERRY BLa:KSMITH. oe ae 





Now ready.—Price One Shilling. 


THE NEW CopDE (1893-4) 


OF REGULATIONS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT: THE 
NEW REVISED INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS: THE DRAWING 
REGULATIONS: THE DEPARTMENTAL FORMS AND CIRCULARS: 
AND THE CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION SYLLABUS : TOGETHER 
WITH MUCH LEGAL AND PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION 
NECESSARY FOR TEACHERS AND MANAGERS OF SCHOOLS. 


THE NUT. EDITION, 1893-4, 


J. H. YOXALL (General Secretary) ann T. A. ORGAN, B.A. 





By 





London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 
JUBILEE OF THE DISRUPTION AND THE 


FORMATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN 1843. 





Crown 8vo, Cloth Buards, 3s, 6d., post free, 


CRA ITIGROW AWN: 


A STORY OF THE DISRUPTION OF 1843 
By W. KENNEDY MOORE, D.D. 


THE BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ The characters are so well drawn, and the Disruption incidents so cleverly ani 
naturally interwoven, that the interest never flags. Dr. Kennedy Moore is thoroughly at home in his subject, and has 
not only the necessary knowledge for treating it well, but also the requisite sympathy. He has a vein of quiet but 
genuine humour, and a competent acquaintance with Scottish customs,” 

THE FREEMAN.—“ Dr. Moore not only writes with the pen of a ready writer, but his heart is in closest, sympathy 
with his inspiring theme, His book is full of pathetic incident, and is profusely illustrated with striking portraiture. 

THE DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—‘ The story should help to raise the enthusiasm of the present generation of Free 
Churchmen at this interesting period of their Church's history, and general readers may peruse it with interest for its 
paithful pictures of Scottish life and character in 1843,” 


THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now READY, large cr. Svo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post-free. 


HIisTORWYT 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. 8KEATS. 

WITH A CONTINUATION TO 189i 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“ It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s point of view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history in a 
handy and convenient form.’ ; 

TIMES,.—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” > 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.‘ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which caunot 
readily be found anywhere else.’ 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study ot the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr, Miall for the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 


WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


NEW AND REVISED ISSUE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


PAUL’S PRAYERS. Ani other Sermons. 


“ As striking and suggestive as any Dr. Maclaren has published. . . . 


The buok is fall of helpful thoughts.” 
Christian World. 


Uniform with the above, price 5s. cach, post free. 
THE GOD OF THE AMEN. And other Sermons. 
“It is a work of supererogation to commend to our readers a volume of sermons by oue who may be styled the greatest 
living expositor.’—Revwew of the Churches. 


THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 


Gospel by John. 
“It is great praise of any preacher to say he is equal to handling these chapters.”"—The American (Philadelphia). 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. Ani other Sermons. , 


“The work of a master of pulpit oratory.’"—The Freeman. 


A Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the 


-———+— - 


Loxpoxs ; ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 anv 22, Fursi} At Srresi, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Lord 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by William Aldis 
WRIGHT. LEditionde Luxe. 40 vols., Super-royal 8vo, 6s. per vol. net. To be issued at the rate of two volumes 
per month. Orders received only for complete sets. 


THE TEMPEST. (Ready, 
THE TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. (Ready. 


THE ATTIC ORATORS, from ANTIPHON to ISAEUS. By 


R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and M.P. for the 
University. Second Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. 
The late Professor NetrLesuir.— A book which shows quite a singular and exceptional power of appreciating and care- 
fully analysing the form of Greek literature.’’ 


AN ESSAY on NEWTON’S PRINCIPIA. By Walter W. Rouse 


BALL, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By Sir Henry 


ROSCOE, F.RB.S., assisted by JOSEPH LUNT, B.8c. (Victoria). Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 


Third Edition. Medium 8vo, 28s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By M. Foster, M.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Dlustra- 
o— _Sixth Edition. PART I., comprising BOOK I.—Blood—The Tissues of Movement—The Vascular 


hanism. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of PUBLIC HEALTH and DEMOGRAPHY. By 


EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, M.B., Diploma in State Medicine of the London University, and in Public Health 
of Cambridge University. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Being an entirely rewritten Third Edition of the Guide to the Studv of Political Economy by LUIGI COSSA, 
Professor in the Royal University of Pavia. Translated by LOUIS DYER. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
TIMES.—* Its great merit consists in its comprehensive historical survey of the progress and present condition of 
economical science in Europe, in England, and the United States; and in the sound, temperate, and instructive judgment 
which Professor Cossa brings to that survey......It is full of substance, and the translation is skilfully executed.” 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: his Life and Duties. A Book for 


Continuation Schools and the Senior Classes of Public Elementary Schools. By CHARLES HENRY WYATT, 
Clerk of the Manchester School Board. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lonvow. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF A COUNTRY: 


NEW | A Masque. By M. A. CURTOIS, Author of “Jenny,” &c. 


2 vols., 21s. 
NOVELS MILLIARI: 


An Australian Romance. By NOEL HOPE. 2 vols., 21s. 


AMABEL: 


A Military Romance. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Daily Chronicle—‘* A piece of clever and careful realism....... The 
present publishing season is not likely to produce many better novels.’’ 








At all 








Libraries. | By CATHAL MACGUIRE, 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernosrer Sauars, E.C. 


Just ready, price 2s, 6d. | POPULAR EDITION. 
LIQUOR LEGISLATION in the UNITED | sogppy"MAZZINI : » Momo by EA.V 
STATES and CANADA. |“ with two Essays by MAZZINI: THOUGHTS on 
Report of non-partisan Inquiry on the Spot into the Laws | DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 
eir Operation, undertaken 4 the request of London : Avexayprer & Suernearp. Furnival Street, E.C. 


W. Rartupoye, M. 
By E. L. FANSHAWE, of the Inner Temple, Barrister. | ESTABLISHED 1861. 
BLREKBECK BAN K, 


__ Cassin & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
on = — —— | TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 


THE | repayable on demand. 

| TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

NORTH AMERICAN R | monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
EVIEW. | STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
can eee Contexts—OCTOBER. Price 2s. 6d. ‘ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
AN EUROPE AFF . ; —, . ncouragement ift t recei 2 
DEL ROPE AFFORD her ARMIES? Right Hon. Sir Caanues Phat yt- yy ~ 5 ~2f— 14, en omen 
| 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





be WEALTH of NEW YORK. Part Il. Mayor Grirov. 
Kae ATTLESHIP of the FUTURE. Adimiral Cotoms, Royal | 


7 byrne VIEW of HEAVEN. Rev. Reaixatp Howe. 
Brosteg HERN CONFEDERACY and the POPE. Hon. Jous | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
y . > . ‘0 PURC SE PLO’ ¥ } 
ee REVOLUTIONS. Ciemexr Scorr. naand yp yy EA + Bing — 
ee TS of IMPERIAL FEDERATION. Manqvis o1 , ee ~— 
. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
London: W, Hersenaxx, 21, Bedford t, W.C, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





SEELEY & CO’S NEW LIST. 


Price 21s. 


SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: 
Pottery, Bookbinding, Wooden Eftigies. Enamels, and 
Pressed Horn. By Prof. CHURCH, W. Y. FLETCHER, 
F.8.4., ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.8.A., J. STARKIE 
GARDNER, and J.R. READ. With Coloured Plates 
and many other Illustrations. [In November. 


Price 16s. 


MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, 
Daughter of Charles I. and Duchess of Orleans By 
JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). With 2 
Portraits on Copper. Demy 8vo. 

*,”° This volume will contain Ninety Unpublished Letters 
of Charles II. {In October. 





Price 16s. 

THE PARIS LAW COURTS : Sketches 
of Men and Manners’ Translated from the French by 
GERALD P. MORIARTY, of Balliol Coliege, Oxford. 
With 140 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [In October. 


Price 21s. net. 


THE RIVIERA. Twenty Etchings 
and Forty Vignettes by ALEXANDER ANSTED. With 
Notes by the Artist. 

(50 Large-Paper Copies at 42s. net.) [Jn November. 


Price 21s. net. 


ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. Thirty 
Piates in Etching and Aquatint by THOMAS HUSON, 
R.I. With Notes by J. J. HISSEY. 

(75 Large-Paper Copies at £2 12s. 6d. net.) [Jn Nov. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE: Reviewed after Sixty Years. 
By Professor J. R. SEELEY. Crown 8vo, with Portrait. 
(100 Copies on Hand-made Taper, price pag a net. ) 
|in Novemocr, 


Price 6s. 


FOLIA LITTERARIA. Essays and 
Notes on English Literature. By Professor J. W. 
HALES. l Re ady. 

“Space would fail us to enumerate fully the topics of 

Professor Hales’s Essays. Some deal with large questions, 

others with minute ones, but all are distinguished by acumen 

and erudition.” —Zimvs. 
“The longer essays are eminently readable, and contain 


much valuable information and much admirable criticism.’’ 
Glasgow Herald, 


* Distinguished by « sound and careful scholarship; the 
volume will be read with both pleasure and profit by every 
one who takes an interest in studying the historical develop- 
ment of our literature.”—Sco/smean, 

Price 7s. 6d. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and the 
ROYAL ACADEMY. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With 
9 Copper-plates. Large crown 8vo. [In November. 
(150 Large-Paper Copies at 21s. net.) 


Price 6s. 


ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By 
A. D. GODLEY, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With 27 Illustrations by J. H. Lorimer, T. H. Crawford, 
ht. W.8., Lancelot Speed, and E. Stamp. eae 8vo. 

[In November, 
Price 6s. 


A WILD SHEEP CHASE: Notes ofa 


little Philosophic Ramble in Corsica. By E. BERGERAT. 
Translated from the French. With 20 Illustrations, 
Large crown 8vo. [In October. 


Price 6s. 


GEORGE HERBERT'S POEMS. Re- 


printed from the First Edition. With upwards of 60 Tllus- 
trations, after Albert Diirer, Holbein, and Marc Antonio. 


Cloth, with gilt edges. In November. 
Price 6s. 
THE FACE of DEATH: a Novel. By 
E. VINCENT BRITON. 1 vol. In October, 
Price 5s 


PENSHURST CASTLE in the TIME of 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY: a Story. By EMMA MAR- 
SHALL. With § Illustrations. (Ln October, 

Price 6s. 

THE BRITISH SEAS. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, and others. With 60 MIiustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. [ln October. 


SEELEY & CO., Limrrep, 


46, 47, AN» 48, Essex Srneer, Srranp, Lonvon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER’S | Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


List. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD ADOLPHUS 
SEYMOUR, TWELFTH DUKE 
OF SOMERSET, K.G. 


Edited and Arranged by Lady GUENDOLEN 
RAMSDEN and W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “In an 
Enchanted Island,” &c. In 1 vol., demy Svo, with 
Portrait, 16s. 





NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 


DRESS—Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and 
Modern. By GEORGIANA HILL, Author of “* Mundus 
Muliebris.” In 2 vols., demy Svo, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


NOW READY. 


THE CONVERSATIONS of 


LORD BYRON and the Countess of BLESSINGTON. 
With a contemporary Sketch and Memoir of Lady 
Blessington. A New Edition, with Notes. With 8 
Portraits. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 








JUST READY. 


HORSE-RACING in ENGLAND 


from the EARLIEST TIMES. Containing descriptions 
of Famous Horses, with Accounts of the more noted 
Owners, Jockeys (Amateur and Professional), Trainers 
and Bookmakers. By ROBERT BLACK, Author of 
“*Horse-Racing in France,” ‘The Jockey Club and its 
Founders,” &c. In 1 vol., demy S8vo, 15s. 





NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of the POST- 


OFFICE, from its Establishment down to 1836. By 
HERBERT JOYCE, C.B., one of the Secretaries to the 
Post Office. In 1 vol., demy Svo, 16s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. 


By FRANCIS MARY PEARD, Author of “The 
Baroness,” &c. In 2 vols., crown Svo. 





NOW READY. 


THE TRANSGRESSION of 


TERENCE CLANCY. By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of “The Quality of Mercy.” In 3 vols., 
crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


DR. MIRABEL’S THEORY. A 


Psychological Study. By ROSS GEORGE DERING, 
Author of “The Undergraduate,” &c. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE COURAGE of SYLVIA 


FULGENT. By H. B. FINLAY-KNIGHT, Author of 
“A Girl with a Temper.”’ In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


RICHARD Bentxy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Second Review. 


The MORNING LEADER. 


‘“*A realistic novel...... 
one of the most beautiful 
pieces of prose we have 
read in fiction for a long 
time.’’ 

(Anp Harr A CoLuMN or 

UnaquaLiriep Pratse ) 


[3 vols. ] 


A 
LIFE 
AWRY. 


PERCIVAL PICKERING. 


DR. 
G R EY’S ‘Reminds us in 
a curious way of 
‘Pamela’ ...... the 
PAT] ENT. heroine is a brave, 


bright, ana attractive 
By Mrs, G. $, REANEY. 


QUABBIN: The Story 


of a Small Town with Outlooks upon Puritan 
Life. By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, LL.D. 


The ATHENAEUM says: ‘ His story is exceed- 
ingly well written, and is extremely interesting...... 
He has written a most interesting book in which 
there is not a superfluous page.’’ 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says in a letter 
to the Author: ‘‘Dipping into it 1 became in- 
terested, and the more I read the more I was 
pleased, and so read on until I had taken every 
chapter, every sentence, every word, and the three 
notes of the appendix—lapped them up as a kitten 
laps up a saucer of cream.”’ 


Fully Illustrated, large crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


[3 vols. ] The First Review. 
The WESTMINSTER 


GAZETTE. 





Vol I., now ready. 


A LATTER DAY 
ROMANCE. 


BY 
Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON. 


Cloth, gilt top, 2s. 
THE 
MODERN , 


LIBRARY. THE WORLD’S 
PLEASURES. 


BY 
CLARA SAVILE-CLARKE. 
[Oct. 30th. 


Iland-made paper, 
Is. 6d. 


NURSERY 
LYRICS. 


By Mrs. RICHARD STRACHEY. 
With Illustrations by G. S. Jacomb Hood. 


An alphabet designed by the artist is inserted in the 
volume so that the donor may cut out the child’s 
initials and fix them in the spaces provided on the cover. 


Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ART 
OF PLUCK. 


Royal 16mo, gilt tep, 2s. 6d. 


‘“‘ The famous old ‘ Art of Pluck.’ ”’ 
Saturday Review, Oct. 7, 1893. 
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LITERATURE. 


The United States: an Outline of Political 
History (1492-1871). By Goldwin Smith. 
(Macmillans. ) 


THERE is no country, after their own, with 
whose history Englishmen ought to be 
better acquainted than with that of the 
greatest settlement of the race to which 
they belong; and yet it is to be feared that 
large portions of the subject are less known 
among us than they should be. Most have 
some idea of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, and are familiar with the names 
of its chief worthies; but of the subsequent 
history down to the Civil War their notions 
are decidedly vague. Even the second war 
with England seems to be half forgotten on 
this side ; and the internal political struggles 
of the United States during the period, full 
of interest and instruction as they are, 
remain to the majority an unexplored field. 
The history of European nations, far more 
alien in race and speech, is more familiar to 
many than the annals of their own kins- 
folk. ‘To imitate a well-known passage of 
Macaulay, we may say that every fairly 
well-informed Englishman knows who was 
the “ Citizen King,” who perpetrated the 
coup @état, and who was the German 
organiser of victory ; but comparatively few 
could tell who won the battle of Plattsburg, 
what President attacked the national bank, 
whether Van Buren was a Whig or a 
Democrat, or what these names meant on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

There have been very few English works 
of value treating of modern American 
history. The admirable and exhaustive 
treatise of Mr. Bryce on Zhe Commonwealth 
of the United States is only incidentally 
historical in its nature. Very few in this 
country know anything of the immense 
literature, which has grown up of recent 
years in America, dealing with the history 
of the present century both as a whole, and 
m portions, and treating of the lives of 
nearly every prominent public man. Many 
of the most important and valuable of these 
works are not to be found in any ordinary 
library ; there are some of which even the 
British Museum does not contain a copy. 
It is therefore a cause for congratulation 
that one so eminently well qualified for the 
task as Mr. Goldwin Smith has in this little 
volume essayed to give to English readers 
some of the fruits of his vast knowledge. 
We should, indeed, have welcomed a much 
more detailed history from his pen. Though 
comprising a great number of facts in a 
brief space, these pages are as far as possible 
from constituting a mere dry skeleton. On 








the contrary, they are always interesting, 
and often lively and graphic in the extreme. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith begins with a sketch 
of the colonial periods, and passes on in his 
second chapter to the War of Independence. 
As all who have any acquaintance with the 
author’s often-expressed views on the rela- 
tion of colonies tothe parent state will expect, 
it is not his belief that the separation could 
have been avoided, or that its avoidance 
would have been desirable, even if possible. 
Still, he thinks that the parting might have 
taken place peaceably, and without any loss 
of friendship on either side; and he fills 
more than a page of eloquent rhetoric with 
maledictions on all whom he considers 
responsible for the unhappy issue of affairs. 
There is only space to quote the opening 
sentence : 

‘* Woe, we must say, to them by whom the 
offence came and through whose immediate 
agency, culpable in itself, the two great 
families of our race were made, and to a deplor- 
able extent have continued, enemies instead of 
being friends, brethren, and fellow-workers in 
the advancement of their common civilisation.” 


Our author’s opinions on the men of the 
Revolution and their exploits will not on 
all points be pleasing to Americans, since 
he follows Mr. Lecky in adopting a some- 
what depreciating tone. ‘‘The action and, 
with one grand exception, the actors were 
less than heroic.” This verdict, though it 
may offend some natural feelings, is prob- 
ably just in the main; but Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is certainly too hard on some of the 
English friends of the Americans, especially 
on Fox, whom he calls ‘‘a debauchee in 
politics as in private life,” and charges 
with ‘‘ reckless violence and revolting dis- 
plays of sympathy with the Americans, 
even when they had France for an ally,” 
and “unpatriotic behaviour.” This language 
appears to imply that, however much astates- 
man may disapprove of a war in which his 
country is engaged, patriotism requires him 
to express no condemnation—a doctrine 
which agrees neither with other parts of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s book (as, ¢.g., where he is 
treating of the Mexican War), nor with his 
own practice on more than one occasion in our 
recent history. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith gives an excellent 
sketch of the formation of the federal con- 
stitution, and of the gradual rise of distinct 
parties on the question of strict or loose 
construction. There is little to criticise in 
his narrative till we come to the unhappy 
war of 1812, where he seems disposed to 
throw the greater part of the blame on the 
Americanside. This hardlyseemsa fair judg- 
ment. Certainly, the intolerable outrages on 
the commerce of the United States, which 
England had systematically inflicted for 
years before the outbreak of hostilities, 
would have led to war much sooner with 
any civilised nation nowadays. It is true 
that France was, to the extent of her power, 
as guilty as England in this respect; but 
this does not make the conduct of the latter 
any better. The Americans had further a 
special cause of complaint against Great 
Britain in the abominable practice of im- 
pressment. Mr. Goldwin Smith decidedly 
underrates the extent of this grievance, in 
describing it as being merely ‘the im- 


| pressment of British seamen found on 
| board American vessels.” This in itself 
was a sufficiently outrageous pretension, 
which no maritime country would now 
tolerate for a moment; but it was so inter- 
preted by many British naval commanders 
that they pressed American seamen whole- 
sale, whenever they couid not prove to 
demonstration their birth in the United 
States, and sometimes when there could be 
no reasonable doubt of this. It is true that 
the English claims were not formally sur- 
rendered by the Treaty of Ghent. But 
American writers are justified in calling 
attention to the fact that no attempt was 
made to enforce them afterwards ; and it 
is not without reason that they point to 
the exploits of their navy during the war 
as helping to explain this tacit surrender. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith gives a graphic sketch 
of the great leaders in the Senate during 
the second quarter of the present cen- 
tury, certainly the most brilliant period of 
American parliamentary eloquence. These 
orators, — they spoke our own tongue, 
are probably less known to most English- 
men than are many contemporary conti- 
nental politicians of no higher powers. 
A few may attach some vague idea to the 
names of Clay and Webster ; but how many 
have as much as heard the name of one 
who, evil as his cause was, presents far 
finer and more striking features in his char- 
acter than either of these, and who, taking 
him in all, has few equals among the states- 
men of any country for high ability, com- 
bined with single-mindedness and steadfast- 
ness of purpose—John ©. Calhoun, the 
dauntless and devoted champion of the 
slave barons of South Carolina? His por- 
trait is well painted by Mr. Goldwin Smith : 
‘Calhoun was a man of Scotch-Irish origin, 
with the fervent but sombre energy character- 
istic of that race. By temper he was a political 
Calvinist, while South Carolina gave him for 
a creed slavery, of which she was the centre 
and the soul. As a speaker he impressed, not 
by anything that appealed to the imagination, 
but by intense earnestness and logical force. 
On his face and character there was a shade 
of sadness, which deepened as his career took 
a more tragic turn. ... He was the first states- 
man who, discarding not only the philosophic 
condemnation of slavery fashionable among the 
old republicans of the South, but the apologies 
of its moderate upholders, proclaimed that 
slavery was a positive good, that it was the 
only relation possible between the white and 
black races, and even that the system of society 
based on it was the best and alone stable, while 
the system based on freedom and equality was 
unstable and anarchic.” 
In fact, he was a genuine aristocratic repub- 
lican of the old Roman type; and we may 
compare him with the younger Cato, the 
headstrong leader of the doomed oligarchy 
in its last days. Or, coming nearer 
home, a striking parallel may be drawn 
between Calhoun and Fletcher of Saltoun, 
the fervent Scottish patriot and opponent 
of the Union of 1707. The latter was, 
like the former, a man of pure and 
noble character, strangely attached to a bad 
and corrupt system of government. A 
devoted lover of his country, he believed, 
like his American antitype, that what he 
called liberty could only rest on a foundation 





of bondage, and that a necessary step for 
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the regeneration of Scotland was the en- 
slavement of the greater number of her 
labouring classes. 

If the name of Calhoun is but little 
known, that of Thomas Hart Benton may 
be said to be quite unknown in this country 
to all except the few who have studied 
American history in detail ; and yet he was 
a party leader of great ability, whose career 
ought not to be without instruction for any 
practical politician. Mr. Goldwin Smith 
thus depicts him, in a passage evidently 
suggested by the perusal of the excellent 
Life by Mr. Roosevelt in the ‘“ American 
Statesmen ”’ series : 

‘** Benton was for twenty [this should be thirty] 
years a senator. He was of coarse mould com- 
pared with the other three, but of great power, 
gigantic industry, and possessed of an extensive 
knowledge of politics, which he sometimes 
grotesquely displayed; perhaps the first 
thorough specimen of a politician, with a 
virtue genuine, but not adamantine, and a 
patriotism which yielded only to the strong 
exigencies of party, it might be in the sincere 
belief that the party was the country.” 

The last part of this criticism may appear 
not altogether just in its application to 
Benton’s later career. He certainly made 
a manful stand against the policy of the 
Democratic party, after it had become 
completely dominated by the slave-owning 
interest. He opposed the war with Mexico, 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and the 
attempt to extend slavery over the Terri- 
tories. His independent conduct lost him 
his seat in the Senate ; but though so largely 
out of sympathy with the majority of his 
old party, he did not secede from it with 
most of the Free Soilers, but continued to 
the last to support its candidates at presi- 
dential elections. This seems rather per- 
plexing conduct ; but no one can impute to 
Benton any want of honesty of purpose. 
He stands pre-eminent among his contem- 
poraries by his strict code of public 
morality. Almost alone among them he 
is entirely free from the suspicion of in- 
triguing to obtain office, a charge from 
which even the austere Calhoun is not 
wholly clear. On the contrary, he several 
times refused high official positions which 
were offered him ; and, while one of the most 
trusted leaders of his party, he was studious 
to avoid using his influence either for his 
own personal profit or for that of any of 
his connexions. His career certainly shows 
that every leading American politician must 
not necessarily be a rogue, as some English 
writers appear to suppose. All historical 
students owe a debt of gratitude to Benton 
for his work, Thirty Years in the United 
States Senate. This is a minute record of 
the parliamentary and political history of 
an important epoch by one who was himself 
a principal actor on the stage; and it is to 
be wished that we possessed a similar 
account of service in the English Parlia- 
ment by any equally prominent party chief. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith passes a severe and 
just condemnation on the Mexican War, 
which he truly describes as being “as 
striking an illustration as history can 
furnish of the quarrel between the wolf and 
the lamb, and which no American historian 
of character mentions without pain.” There 
is no doubt that, as between the United 
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States and Mexico, the war was a shameless 
aggression on the part of the Slave power 
which then dominated the government. In 
the original quarrel, however, between 
Mexico and Texas, it is not so clear that the 
Mexicans were entirely in the right. I¢ is 
hardly an adequate account of the matter 
to say that 


‘* Houston, an American filibuster, with a body 
of intrusive Americans, had planted himself in 
Texas, which belonged to the Republic of 
Mexico, and when the Mexicans took up arms 
to put him down and recover their province, 
had defeated them at the battle of San Jacinto.” 


As a matter of fact, the American settlers 
had comeinto Texas, in the first place, on the 
invitation of the Mexican Government. No 
doubt there was much that was reprehensible 
in their conduct—especially the attempt to 
introduce slavery, which had been abolished 
in Mexico ; but, on the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that they had some just causes 
of complaint against the rulers of the 
country. Having settled on the under- 
standing that they were to form a self- 
governing state in a federal commonwealth, 
they found themselves suddenly subjected 
to a centralised military despotism, alien in 
race and speech, and wielded by Santa 
Anna, an adventurer whose career showed 
him capable of. the most atrocious crimes. 
It is not surprising that they refused to 
surrender their arms at the bidding of such 
a dictator ; and their insurrection, whatever 
may have been its ulterior objects, cannot 
be pronounced entirely wanton and un- 
provoked. It must be said, too, that the 
infamous butcheries perpetrated by Santa 
Anra at the Alamo and Goliad can hardly 
fail to turn our feelings against him; and 
the remembrance of them does something 
even to lessen our sympathy for the gallant 
struggle which the Mexicans made against 
American aggression later on. Those, too, 
who may be disposed to make the war a 
subject of reproach to the American people 
as a whole may be reminded of the strong 
and high - principled opposition which it 
encountered throughout the Northern States. 
Certainly, England has been engaged in 
many wars equally unjustifiable which have 
aroused no such resistance. 

In his last chapter Mr. Goldwin Smith 
gives an admirably clear summary of the 
history of the slavery question, down to 
its culmination in the Civil War; and 
sketches rapidly the chief points of interest 
in that gigantic conflict. He several times 
notices the analogy, which cannot fail 
to suggest itself, between the American 
struggle and the English Civil War of 
the seventeenth century. Many of the 
combatants, indeed, were actually the 
descendants of Cavaliers and Puritans re- 
spectively ; and between the two periods of 
strife there is a great resemblance, both in 
the general principles involved and in 
many of the particular incidents. The 
parallel might be drawn in more cases than 
is done by our author. For instance, among 
the immediate antecedents of the war in 
America the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Dred-Scott case played a very 
similar part to the declaration of the English 
Judges in favour of ship-money in the case 
of Hampden. The indignation which filled 





the free North when it was judicially 
announced that the constitution of the 
United States, rightly interpreted, carried 
slavery with it everywhere, and that under 
it a negro had no rights which a white man 
was bound to respect, affords no bad idea 
of the feelings with which all patriotic 
Englishmen listened to the servile strains 
in which Charles I.’s tools on the bench 
magnified the royal prerogative. Mr. Gold- 
win Smith himself points out the com- 
parison which is obvious between the 
early stages of the American and English 
conflicts. ‘‘ The South had over the North 
at first the advantage which the Cavaliers 
had over the Roundheads: the gentry were 
accustomed to command, and the common 
people to obey.” There was a considerable 
similarity between the first battle in each 
war. Bull Run is rightly styled “a con- 
fused engagement, the counterpart of Edge- 
hill”; though the former, unlike the latter, 
did result in a decisive victory. The 
controversy between President Lincoln and 
General McClellan suggests another feature 
of resemblance to an English episode two 
centuries before. Regarding the purely 
military aspects of the question, it would 
be rash for anyone destitute of technical 
knowledge to pronounce an opinion; as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith says, ‘‘ the presumption 
is against a civilian who meddles with war.” 
When, however, we consider the political 
differences which embittered the dispute, 
it seems very natural to compare the 
position of McClellan and the pro-slavery 
Northern Democrats with that of Essex, 
Manchester, and the other Presbyterian 
generals, whose constant ill-luck led to their 
removal by the Self-Denying Ordinance. 
The latter, as Mr. Gardiner says, seemed to 
be afraid of beating the King too much, 
and would have preferred, if possible, to 
come to an arrangement with him, by which 
the Independents and other fanatics might 
be put down. If for “the King” we 
substitute “the South,” and for “In- 
dependents,” ‘“‘ Abolitionists,” we have an 
explanation which at least seems plausible 
for much that is mysterious in McClellan’s 
conduct. His failure to follow up the 
victory of Malvern Hill certainly appears 
to resemble the neglect of Manchester to 

ursue Charles after the second battle of 
Suber, for which he was so vigorously 
assailed by Cromwell. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith thoroughly appre- 
ciates the character of the great leader of 
men who guided the destinies of the 
Republic throughout the struggle. His 
estimate is too long to cite in full; but a 
few extracts may be given : 


‘Abraham Lincoln is assuredly one of the 
marvels of history. No land but America has 
produced his like. This destined chief of @ 
nation in its most perilous hour was the son of 
a thriftless and wandering settler, bred in the 
most sordid poverty. He had received only 
the rudiments of education; and though he 
afterwards read eagerly such works as were 
within his reach, it is wonderful that he should 
have attained as a speaker and writer such a 
mastery of language, and a pure as well as 
effective style. ...! At the same time, he was 


melancholy, touched with the pathos of human 
life, fond of mournful poetry, religious though 
- not orthodox, with a strong sense of an over- 
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ruling Providence, which, when he was out of 
spirits, sometimes took the shape of fatalism. 
. .- Lincoln’s goodness of heart, his sense of 
duty, his unselfishness, his freedom from vanity, 
his long suffering, his simplicity, were never 
disturbed either by power or by opposition. .. . 
He spoke always from his own heart to the 
heart of the people. His brief funeral oration 
over the graves of those who had fallen in the 
war is one of the gems of the language.” 


This address has with good reason been 
compared to the funeral oration of Pericles, 
recorded in the second book of Thucydides. 
It is about as certain as anything can be 
that Lincoln had never read Thucydides, 
even in a translation ; and itis very improb- 
able that he could have come across even 


the barest outline of the speech of Pericles | POP 


inany book to which he had access. And 
yet the similarity of situation so worked 
upon the minds of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can and the Athenian democracies, that not 
only their general line of thought, but many 
of their particular expressions are almost 
identical. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Goldwin Smith 
will carry out the suggestion in his preface, 
of following up the present work by ‘a 
companion volume on the same scale, and 
treating, necessarily with the same succinct- 
ness, the recent history of parties and the 
questions of the present day.” 

R. Srymovur Lone. 





The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
by C.G. Leland. Vol. IV., ‘‘ The Salon.” 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tue change of plan which substitutes ‘‘ The 
Salon” for ‘‘ The Book of Songs” as vol. iv. 
of Mr. Leland’s //eine is not in itself of 
great importance ; for that his works should 
be read in chronological or any definite 
sequence is less necessary in Heine’s case 
than it is in many others, owing to the fact 
that in him there is little or no development 
from first to last. But it seems to me that 
to include ‘‘The Return” (called by Mr. 
Leland “‘ The Homeward Journey’’), ‘‘ The 
New Spring,” and the two sets of ‘ North 
Sea Poems” among the ‘Prose Works,” 
and then to issue ‘‘ Poetic Works” minus 
so much of the author’s most characteristic 
and best known verse is to make a muddle 
of the whole. I also think that Mr. Leland 
would have done well to let it be understood 
from the beginning that his purpose was 
to publish, not the ‘‘Complete Works of 
Heine,” but a tolerably large “ Selection.” 
As the bookseller’s announcement now 





stands—‘‘ Prose Works,” eight volumes, to | 


be followed by ‘Poetic Works,” four 
volumes—the mere English reader will be 
apt to fancy that in the twelve he has all 
of any importance that Heine ever wrote. 


This is unfortunate, for—leaving out of | complete unclarity. 
sight tho ‘‘Memoiren,” and whatever of | neither “emotions” nor “feeling” ex- 
more recent publication might raise copy-| presses the meaning of Gemiith—indeed, 





exhibitions of 1831, 1833, and 1843, and 
furnishes the title of the book. As pegs 
whereon to hang his very discursive, 
always interesting, and often capricious and 
paradoxical remarks, Heine makes use of 
the names of Amy Scheffer, Horace Vernet, 
Delacroix, Decamps, Delaroche, and others. 
Then follow ten letters written in 1837 (for 
a German newspaper, although Mr. Leland 
calls them ‘ confidential”) on the “ French 
Stage,” and an Appendix and Postscript on 
George Sand. This part of the book should 
be read in conjunction with Thackeray’s 
Paris Sketch-book, which traverses much 
the same ground. German humourist and 
English disagree as to the merits of a very 
opular play of that time—Dumas the 
elder’s ‘‘ Edmund Kean ”—but are much of 
one mind in abusing Mme. Dudevant. 
The last third of the hook deals with 
Parisian musical phenomena of the years 
1840 to 1844—Spontini and Meyerbeer, 
Rossini and Mendelssohn, Liszt and—very 
much at large—Jenny Lind. It will thus 
be seen that there is much in the 
book to interest English readers of artistic 
proclivities. More than this need not be 
said here; it is no part of the duty of Mr. 
Leland’s reviewer to discuss Heine’s right- 
ness or wrongness. 

As to Mr. Leland, his presentment of 
Heine in English, in this his eighth pub- 
lished volume, is very much what it was in 
his first. If an average of the quality of 
his workmanship could be taken, he might 
be reported as a “fair” craftsman, but 
hardly above that. For beside passages of 
really great and undeniable excellence, he 
has others of which a very raw student of 
German might well be ashamed. Here is a 
sentence not exactly easy either to render or 
to read, it must be admitted, but not by any 
means so dark as Mr. Leland makes it :— 
“Die Idee des Kunstwerks steigt aus dem 
Gemiithe, und dieses verlangt bei der Phantasie 
die verwirklichende Hilfe. Die Phantasie wirft 
ihm dann alle ihre Blumen entgegen, verschiit- 
tet fast die Idee, und wiirde sie eher tidten als 
beleben, wenn nicht der Verstand heranhinkte, 
und die iiberfliissigen Blumen bei Seite schibe, 
oder mit seiner blanken Gartenschere abmiihte.”’ 


Mr. Leland turns it thus (p. 35) : 


‘The idea of a work of art is born of the 
emotions or feeling (Gemiith), and this demands 
of free, wild fancy the aid of realisation. Fancy 
then throws him all her flowers—indeed, alinost 
smothers the idea, and would more probably 
kill it than give it life, if understanding did 
not come limping up to put aside or clip away 
the superabundant blossoms.” 

In this not - extravagantly -long sentence 
there are several distinct awkwardnesses 
and blunders—some of them quite typical 
of Mr. Leland’s ways—and the net result is 
In the first place, 





right-law difficulties—in addition to the | I do not think that we have in English any | 


velume on Birne and a number of smaller 
compositions of various degrees of interest, 
there are four stout volumes of “ Letters,” 
most of which are as good literature and as 
good Heine as anything that proceeded from 
pen. 

The first section of the present volume 

deals primarily with the Parisian picture 





good single-word equivalent for it, and the | 
Germans are said to deny us also the thing | 
signified by it. ‘‘ And this demands of free, | 
wild fancy the aid of realisation.” To what | 
does “this” refer? To tho fact, apparently, 
that “the idea of a work of art is born, 
&e.” ; it seems impossible +o connect it with 
“the emotions or feelinz,” although in 


the original dieses plainly refers to das 
Gemiith. The “him” of the next phrase 
is in precisely the same predicament: no 
person is named to whom the word can 
apply. Down to this point, although the 
separate phrases seem grammatical, their 
incoherence is so great that they convey no 
meaning, and make the remainder of the 
quotation unintelligible. There reaily are, 
however, two considerable difficulties in the 
way of a translator here, and to one of them 
—our want of Gemiith, word and word’s 
worth—I have referred above. The other 
is the circumstance that the word “ idea” 
has to be used here—as it is much more 
frequently in German than in English— 
in a sense approaching that in which it 
is used by Plato. Mr. Leland’s failure 
notwithstanding, here is an attempt to 
conquer the difficulties and make the whole 
thing clear. If it is a success, Ihave shown 
that Heine, even when difficult, is trans- 
lateable ; if I fail—well, I have at least 
companions in misfortune. 

‘*'The specific idea to be embodied in a work 
of art, has its origin in the emotional side of 
the soul, which, having conceived, calls upon 
Fancy for aid in the realisation of the concept. 
Fancy, in haste, places all her flowers at the 
soul’s disposal, well-nigh burying the new- 
born idea beneath them—in fact, she would be 
much more likely to smother than to breathe 
the breath of life into it, did not Intellect come 
hobbling up and shove aside the superfluity of 
flowers, or else mow them down with his 
polished garden-shears.” 

Another passage of real difficulty is the 
one on Delaroche’s picture of Cromwell and 
the dead king : 

“Da steht sie, die gefestete, erdsichere Ge- 
stalt, ‘brutal wie eine Thatsache,’ gewaltig 
ohne Pathos, dimonisch natiirlich, wunderbar 
ordiniir, verfehmt und zugleich gefeit, und da 
betrachtet sie. . . . (Heine, xi. 80).” 

Mr. Leland translates thus :-— 

“There he stands, a form as firm as earth, 
‘brutal as a fact,’ powerful without pathos, 
naturally supernatural, marvellously common- 
place, outlawed and yet famous, beholding his 
work, &c.” (iv. 81). 

Pathos here — as . frequently in Ger- 
man—means “strain,” ‘‘ emphasis,” 
“ exaggerated action,” “rant”; ‘“ naturally 
supernatural” requires to be turned round 
‘“‘gupernaturally natural” to come near to 
Heine’s meaning; “outlawed” perhaps 
expresses verfehmt, though it seems to 
me not just the right word, but “famous” 
is no translation of gefeit. I fancy Mr. 
Leland has read or understood “ gefeiert.” 
Feiern (from Lat. feria) is to “ celebrate an 
event or a day,” and could scarcely be 
applied to a person at all, certainly not 
here. Gefeit (ppl. of feien, translated ‘ to 
bewitch ” by Whitney) is from the same 
root as our English “fey” and the French 
feer (ppl. féé), and means “ fated,” “ driven 
by fate.” ‘The word is about as rare in 
German as “fey” in English. 

I should translate the sentence somehow 
thus : 

“There it stands, the square set, earth-firm 


| figure, ‘ brutal as a fact,’ forceful without rant, 


daimonically natural, wondrously commonplace, 
condemned to infamy, and therewithal fate- 
driven—stands and ”—— 


It would then harmonise with the passage, 
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some ten pages back, in which the author 
surmises that King Charles and Cromwell 
both were possibly only players cast for 
their respective parts by the acting manager 
of the universe, impersonators of two 
eternally opposed principles, not personal 
adversaries. 

Passages as unsatisfactory as the two 
here commented on are sadly too frequent 
in Mr. Leland’s work, and slips of less in- 
trinsic consequence are beyond counting. 
Nevertheless, even as the submarine torpedo 
boat is said to be, by reason of the waves 
that roughen the surface of the sea, in- 
visible from the height of a ship’s deck, 
while plainly visible from a balloon suffi- 
ciently high in air to reduce the depth of 
the waves to insignificance, so—as from my 
present position I cast a mental glance 
adown the long series of these volumes 
which has passed through my hands—I 
fancy I can see beneath the surface the real 
Heine not greatly distorted by the inter- 
vening medium, albeit there have been 
times when he has seemed quite lost to 
sight. Any one who, with an eye not all- 
too-microscopic, will read, say, one-half of 
the contents of these eight volumes, will in 
the end have a tolerable notion of Heine’s 
prose style and capacity. As to details, he 
will, here and there, get a wrong impression, 
and sometimes, doubtless, be conscious of 
the presence of a refracting medium. 

R. M‘Lrytocx. 








LOVE SONGS OF CONNAUGHT, 


Abhriin Gradh Chuige Connacht; or, Love 
Songs of Connacht’ (being the fourth 
chapter of the “ Songs of Connacht’’), 
now for the first time collected, edited, 
and translated by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. 
(An Chraobin Aoibinn.) (Fisher Unwin.) 


‘*Not careless and light-hearted alone,” 
says Dr. Hyde, whose words may best in- 
troduce his own book, ‘‘is the Gaelic nature ; 
there is also beneath the loudest mirth a 
melancholy spirit, and if they let on (pretend) to 
be without heed for anything but sport and 
revelry, there is nothing in it but letting on 
(pretence). The same man who will to-day be 
dancing, sporting, drinking, and shouting, will 
be soliloquising by himself to-morrow, heavy 
and sick and sad in his poor, lonely little hut, 
making a croon over departed hopes, lost life, 
the vanity of this world, and the coming of 
death. There is for you the Gaelic nature; and 
that person who would think that they are not 
the same sort of people who made those loud- 
tongued, sporting, devil-may-care songs that 
we have been reading, and who made the truly 


gentle, smooth, fair, loving poems which he! 


will see in this part, is very much astray.” 


We have not, unluckily, the “ wild, 
careless, sporting, airy drinking songs” of 
Connaught, which Dr. Hyde collected in a 
preceding chapter, not yet reprinted, to 
compare with the present series. But the 
humours of the Gael have so often been 
rendered in English, to the neglect of his 
sentiment, that it is well we should first 
have these tender love songs, rather than 
any mere holiday expression of the country 
muse of Connaught, since Dr. Hyde’s whole 
work might not yet be given us. The 
English audience is still, in the main, so 


delightfully unconscious of Celtic literature | 


that it may be accounted adventure enough 

to have gone even so far as this. The 
‘reception of this little book may serve in 
| some sort as a test. Other Irish books that 
'we have had lately in translation have 
appealed to scholars and doctors ; here it is 
to the ‘‘ general” that Dr. Hyde frankly 
turns, and we need not, I hope, have to 
strain our faith to believe that his appeal 
will succeed. 

If Dr. Hyde does at length prove to have 
succeeded, it will not at any rate be because 
he has conceded too much to popular 
English literary superstitions or conven- 
tional love-lyrical forms. He is deter- 
minedly Celtic throughout. His theory of 
translation, as we have seen elsewhere, is 
one of as absolute a fidelity to his originals 
as the genius of another tongue will allow. 
This being so, it is inevitable that he should 
get his effects better in a lyrical prose than 
in verse measures. Some of his translations 
in the original metres are admirable ; but, 
generally speaking, the literal translations 
that he gives in his footnotes are more satis- 
fying: more imbued with the feeling, and 
more reproductive, I think, of the colour, 
grace, and charm of the Gaelic. Take, for 
instance, in the exquisite song of ‘ The 
Breedyeen,” the third and fourth verses, 
which serve as a very fair test, since Dr. 
Hyde has succeeded particularly well in 
this case in catching the original metrical 
effect : 

** To the hills let us go, 
Where the raven and crow 
Tn the dark dismal valleys 
Croak death-like and low ; 
By this volume I swear, 
O bright cool of fair hair, 
That though solitude shrieked 
I should seek for thee there. 
** To the hills let us go, 
Where the raven and crow 
Tn the dark dismal valleys 
Wing silent and slow. 
There’s no joy in men’s fate, 
But grief grins in the gate ; 
There's no Fair without Foul, 
Without crooked no straight.”’ 
And now for the literal prose version : 

‘Let us go to the mountain, Listening to the 
raven, In the black sorrowful valleys, Where 
the deer speaks; By this book in my hand, O 
lovely cool of the fair tresses, I would remain 
with you in solitude, Until the day would 
waken. 

‘Let us go to the mountain, Listening to 
the raven, In the glens making melancholy, 
Where I lost my sense; There existeth no joy 
Without sorrow at its back ; There is no beauty 
without its reproach, And no straight without 
its crooked.” 

It is a great advantage to have both these 
versions set over against the original, as in 
| Dr. Hyde’s pages; for the first gives the 
|English reader the metrical form of the 
Irish words, though it is perhaps a little 
inadequate otherwise. One cannot, how- 
ever, doubt which of the two to prefer. 
There is the same superiority of the second 
over the first that one finds in Mr. Lang’s 
prose translations of Theocritus over the 
best verse translations of the Idylls that we 
have. A comparison of the two would open 





up the whole question of the art of transla- 
tion, and the possibility of giving, as an 
ingenious translator has maintained, a 
perfect quantitative equivalent in English 








verse of the poems of other tongues. So 
far as Dr. Hyde’s present contribution goes, 
it points again to the extreme difficulty in 
rendering Celtic forms of verse into English, 
The spirit may be caught, if you are willing 
to let the ‘‘quantitative equivalent” go; 
otherwise you are apt to lose the spirit in 
preserving the form of your original. In 
Celtic poetry the form is so much: it is so 
closely fitted to the idea that it is hard to 
have to discount it in accommodating the 
one tongue to another. But better lose the 
form than the spirit. 

In these Connaught love songs Dr. Hyde 
has made, whether in verse or prose, the 
best transcript of Celtic poetry into English 
that we have yet had. So much of the 
magic, so much of the local colour, the 
native grace, the idiom of the Irish as he 
has given, one had thought it impossible to 
give. Here is his “‘ Pretty Pearl of the 
White Mountain” (Peurla Deas an Tsleibe 
bain) in its English setting : 

‘** Fourteen days, without lie, 

I spent on the mountain’s side, 
Ever crying my cry 

In the ear of my maiden’s pride ; 
Pleading bitterly, 

My side set by her side, 
On her mouth my mouth, 

Till the sun set southward and died. 


** T hear it spoken 
By many a friendly mouth 
How my heart is broken 
By her of the White Hill south. 
All my affection true 
And my hope and my longing at flood 
Are concentred on you, 
Maid of O’Hanly’s blood.’’ 
Take again the song beginning, 
** Tf I were to go west, it is from the west I would 
not come,”’ 
or that ending, 


** On a green bed of rushes 
All last night I lay, 
And I flung it abroad 
With the heat of the day. 


** And my love came behind me— 
He came from the South ; 
His breast to my bosom, 
His mouth to my mouth.”’ 


But stray passages give no idea of the 
full richness and pleasure of the book. Dr. 
Hyde’s commentary upon the love songs 
needs to be read along with them; for it 
thrice enhances their effect, so full is it of the 
Celtic sentiment, and so redolent of the old 
Irish associations which they recall. Perhaps 
one ought to add, as accounting for the 
native lore displayed in it so freely, that 
many of the songs were, as Dr. Hyde tells 
us, taken down by him from the lips of the 
Irish-speaking peasantry in Connaught—a 
class, he adds, ‘‘ which is disappearing with 
most alarming rapidity.” His book is thus 
a brand snatched from the burning, which 
may serve as a sign of much yet to be 
discovered in what he calls the ‘ Gaeldom 
of Erin.” 

Ernest Rays. 








History of Early Scottish Education, By 
John Edgar. (Edinburgh: James Thin.) 


M. Fovrrifiz has written his book on 
“ Education from a National Point of 
View.” Its principles have received prac- 
tical emphasis from their adoption by the 
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Italian Government. The book has been 
translated into English. ‘These principles 
might be shown to be deducible, in 
part, from Herbartian theory. It may 


thus be said that educational thinkers in 


France, in Italy, in Germany, and in 
England, are beginning to be aware that 
not only has each nation a different type of 
education, but that, in as far as its conditions 


are different, it ought to have a different | 


code, and possibly, as Fouillée would claim, 
to some extent, a different method. A 
warmly emotional race of children may 
need different subjects of study and 
different modes of treatment from those 
which are suited to a phlegmatic and coldly 
intellectual race. Power of attention, and of 
retention, differ with climate, tradition, and 
antecedents. There isa difference of mental, 
as well as of physical, soils. Physically, 
this difference may not be quite decided by 
the boundaries of nations; but, mentally, 
there can be no doubt that, as the national 
genius varies, so must the education be 
varied to bring out the national type of 
character. 

There may, I admit, be differences of 
national character traceable to the physical 
features of a country. It may be that 
the Swiss mountains and valleys produce a 
national character which requires mental 
preparation for efficient living different than 
a monotonous level country like Holland. 
Ideal education in each would, to the extent 
of the difference, suggest difference of both 
content and aim. But, on the whole, 
national differences of aim in education 
must be said to chiefly consist in difference 
of antecedents. Who will not recognise, 
for instance, that appropriate education in 
England and in China must be as different as 
are a typical English magistrate and a typical 
Chinese mandarin? To come nearer home, 
a French boy with his long ancestry behind 
him, ina line of continuity with the Latin 
languageand the Romantraditions, demands, 
so to say, from his teachers a close know- 
ledge of Latin in its descent from classical 
to provincial and again to mediaeval and 
modern French, so as to understand himself 
at all; as the English boy would demand, 
if we knew how to do it effectively, a 
knowledge of the line of continuity traced to 
mediaeval English, and back to Anglo- 
Saxon and Gothic. No one would suggest 
that the knowledge of the French boy or 
the English boy should end with a know- 
ledge of his own national antecedents. But 
that this should be certainly secured, and 
therefore first secured, is apparent from 
the recognition of the principle that, in 
journeying to the unknown, the child most 
effectively travels by the way which joins 
itself markedly to that which is already well 
known. 

The theory of education is, no doubt, 
universal in its bearings. So, too, is the 
abstract theory of economics. But it 
was long since discovered that national 
economics might be, and often have been, 
a8 it is paradoxically said, un-economic. 
So it is with the abstract theory of religion, 
of jurisprudence, and of all lines of human 
energies. They must be “corrected” by a 
study of concrete conditions before they can 
be applied, In other words, the social 


j organism moves as a whole, and our 
Present view of what ought to be the aim 
of some particular part, or an aspect of it, 
_may only too easily be disproportionate. 

If, then, education at the present day must 
| be considered from a national point of view, 
/as accommodating itself to differences of 
conditions, not only between nation and 
nation, but also within the nation itself to 
different classes of the community, and at 
different times of the community’s progress, 
there is a very pressing need that the 
historian should have regard to the history 
of a nation as a whole, in all its intellectual 
activities, when he isrecounting the history of 
its education. The history of a country’s edu- 
eation must be told in connexion with the 
history of its total intellectual activity. With- 
out the knowledge of both the historian is in- 
adequately provided for this work, and the 
educationist is as unable to understand the 
position of learners at any age of the world’s 
history as is the economist to recognise the 
business ways of savages. 

I have dwelt at length on this national 
aspect of education because it is the cardinal 
point of Mr. Edgar’s book, and the asser- 
tion of it and the practical illustration of it 
in his method of treatment are in them- 
selves sufficient to entitle the book to hearty 
recognition. 

Mr. Edgar takes the reader through the 
history of Celtic Scotland and the intro- 
duction of Christianity; mediaeval educa- 
tion as influenced by chivalry and romance, 
Scholasticism and its influence, the monastic 
system, the parochial and diocesan system. 
Much of this matter is specially Scotch. He 
then deals with the Renascence and Latin 
literature, and the influence of educational 
reformers in other countries. The relation 
of the state and education is discussed. The 
Reformation is treated with special attention 
to Knox and his influence. The educational 
policy of the Old Church is elaborated, and 
alongside is given the scheme of the First 
Book of Discipline. Finally, an account is 
presented of the subjects and methods of 
instruction, and reference is made to artistic, 
industrial, and technical education. 

Such a syllabus involves a large and 
liberal view of educational history. To 
accomplish his course, Mr. Edgar no doubt 
found he had a restive team to manage, if 
he was to drive with spirit and artistic 
finish. It would be too much to say, nor 
do I imagine Mr. Edgar would claim, that 
he has produced a work showing great 
original research. Rather, he has filled in 
his outline of national tendencies in educa- 
tion, with such facts as he could readily lay 
hold of. His authorities are such as are 
known to all. Grant and Cunningham, the 
Diary of Melville, Ferrerius, and quotations 
from Statutes advance the book greatly ; 


points to a large number of authorities, 
whose help to the writer are fully 
acknowledged. 

There are, of course, many interesting 
details given of old education. The story 
is told of the church-school at Norham, and 
how one of the pupils, to escape punish- 
ment for idleness, threw the key of the 
church into the river, hoping thereby to be 
no more ‘distressed with the slaving of 





and there are frequent appeals on individual | 


learning.”” Mr. Edgar states the fact that 
children in the fourteenth century, in 
England, were taught “either within the 
church itself, or in the porch, as at St. 
Martin’s, Norwich.” We might go further 
and quote Richard Mulcaster (1561), ‘If 
the church have a minister, the belfry hath 
a master.” In 1624, it may be mentioned 
that John Evelyn, before he went to the 
Shotover free school, was taught elementary 
subjects—he tells us himself—‘‘at the 
church-porch of Wotton.” 

Such a book as this presents scope for the 
drawing of pictures which must interest 
both the general reader and the specialist. 
Many will turn to Mr. Edgar’s account of 
George Buchanan, and some, probably, will 
be disappointed at finding comparatively 
so little about the great Scotch scholar. But 
such readers must console themselves by 
dwelling, with Mr. Edgar, the longer on 
that charming figure of Scotch educational 
history, Ninian Winzet. A staunch up- 
holder of the old Catholic faith, it was his 
unhappiness to live in the days of Knox, 
and to have to spend his time in entering 
the lists against him. He would not sign 
the Confession of Faith, and, in 1561. he 
was “expellet and schott out of that my 
kindly town” (Linlithgow). His delight in 
teaching is given by Mr. Edgar in Winzet’s 
own words, and it is a quaint touch when 
he tells us :-— 

‘“‘T used to propone almaist daily some 
theme, argument, or sentence of the quhilk I 
wald haif them intending to mak orisone or 
epistle in Latin tong, and I thocht this matter 
of seditioun a convenient theme.” 


After his expulsion, Mr. Edgar tells us 
“ being dreary and dolorous for the division 
in God’s kirk,” the good man got some 
consolation by calling to mind “that he 
had been privileged to teach human childer 
of happy ingynis.” And again, ‘ we hear 
of him,” says Mr. Edgar, ‘‘reading Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster along with the good Bishop 
Leslie.” This was in 1567, I suppose, at 
Louvain. 

The treatment of the subject of the 
educational reformers in other countries 
appears to me to be weak. It is surely a 
mistake to give so much space to Martin 
Luther as an educationist. At any rate, it 
should be pointed out that Luther plays 
fast and loose with education. Mr. William 
Dell, in a well-known sermon on ‘ The 
Trial of Spirits ” (1653), quotes most effec- 
tively from Luther against ‘‘ human learning 
or philosophy.” If it be said that Luther’s 
attack was rather on the mediaeval uni- 
versities, and that his remarks, as Mr. 
Edgar clearly shows, were excellent on the 
teaching of children, even some of them 
could be spared, I think, to find room, as 
Charles Hoole would have done, for an 
account of Corderius, Calvin’s teacher, 
ws who taught six hundred boys with 
‘far more order and silence than many 
|other schoolmasters could keep with 
| thirty or forty only.’’ The section on Loyola 
is vague, speaking simply of ‘‘ earnestness 
and determination,” and “ shrewdness and 
wisdom”; whereas in an educational 
history we should have expected some 
| summary of the Jesuit methods. Of English 
' educationists, Mr. Edgar treats of Colet and 
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Cardinal Wolsey, but says nothing of 
Ascham and Mulcaster. 

Mr. Edgar forgets, at times, the task on 
which he is engaged. He has undertaken 
to relate the history of early Scottish 
education. Unfortunately, some fact calls 
to mind a present day problem, and Mr. 
Edgar at once favours us with his strong 
view on the matter, to the interruption of 
his reader who wishes to pursue the history 
of education. This tendency, together with 
Mr. Edgar’s evident reliance upon other 
writers for his facts, make it highly 
probable that, had he begun with what 
is'to be his second volume, an even more 
valuable work would have been forthcoming, 
and the experience thus gained would have 
proved of service for the earlier, and in 
some ways, more laborious work. In spite 
of any discounting of the value of the 
book which may seem to be implied 
by these remarks, the one clear fact remains 
that Mr. Edgar has written an interest- 
ing history of Scotch education up to the 
Reformation, from a national point of 
view, and in connexion with the other 
intellectual forces at work within the 
Scottish nation. That was a work which 
wanted doing, and which remains to be done 
for nearly all the nations. 

Foster Watson. 


A POLISIL ADMIRAL, 
Dzieye Krsyszlofa = Arciszewa Arciszewskiego. 
Przez Alexandra Kraushar. (St. Peters- 
burg: Br. Rymowicz.) 


Tins life of a Polish admiral shows us a 
phase in the history of the former kingdom, 
for which few readers are prepared. People 
do not think of Poland as a naval power; 
and yet we hear of her fleet during the 
Thirty Years’ War, in which she was so 
foolish as to become involved at the instiga- 
tion of the Austrian wife of Sigismund III. 
M. Kraushar, of Warsaw, in the work which 
we propose to notice, has sketched the his- 
tory of a famous Polish naval officer, whose 
career will, we think, prove interesting to 
our readers. He belongs to the seventeenth 
century— that century which saw Poland the 
scene of so many battles, and produced so 
many of her most renowned commanders. 
Christopher Arciszewski was born in the 
village of Rogalin, in Great Poland, in 
1592. He came of a family of Unitarians, 
and so attached was his father Elias to these 
doctrines that we even find him editing a 
work of Faustin Socinus. But whether Dis- 
sidents or Koman Catholics, these Polish 
noblemen were too often men of violence. 
From some unexplained cause, the family had 
to part with a portion of their estates to 
a certain Caspar Brzezniki, who, accord- 
ing to some accounts, was of plebeian | 
origin, but had been elevated to the nobility. | 
This loss of his ancestral property rankled | 
in the breast of young Arciszewski; and | 
with the help of confederates he murdered | 
Brzezniki, in 1621, on the high road as he 
was going from the diet at Szrodz to Koscian. | 
Hearing a noise, the victim got out of his 
He was 





carriage and was at once set upon. 


dragged to a public gallows that was near— 
for such erections were at the time permanent 


espatched 


ornaments of the roads—and 


with shots and stabs. There his corpse was 
abandoned, after having been mutilated ; 
his tongue was cut out and affixed to one of 
the posts of the gibbet. The miserable 
man was offered his life if he would give 
up the estate, but persisted in his refusal. 
There was, no doubt, a good deal of law- 
lessness going on in Poland at this time, but 
such atrocity as this could not be pardoned 
even in a noble ; and accordingly Christopher 
and his' brother Elias, his confederate, 
instead of being summarily hanged, as they 
richly deserved, were banished the country. 
At a subsequent period of his life, Arcis- 
zewski seems to have felt remorse for 
his crime, and M. Kraushar gives some 
verses which the penitent composed in 
Polish. 

We soon find the exile offering his 
services to the Dutch, and sent by them 
to Brazil, where they were carrying on 
a war with the Portuguese. Here an 
active career was opened to him, and 
he distinguished himself by his bravery 
in many engagements. In consequence of 
his naval services, a medal was struck in 
his honour in Holland in 1637. In 
1639 he returned to Amsterdam; and, 
after some little time, succeeded in getting 
back to Poland, as the king, Ladislaus IV., 
was anxious to avail himself of his services 
in the disturbed state of the country. He 
was accordingly put in command of the 
fleet ; he is also called supremus ret tormentariae 
prefectus, seu artilleriae magister. One of his 
chief public services was raising the siege 
of Lwow, which was closely blockaded by 
the Cossacks under the redoubted Bogdan 
Khmelnitski. But now the Poles had not 
only to contend with their revolted subjects, 
but with an invasion of the Swedes under 
Charles Gustavus, because the king per- 
severed in his foolish claim to the Swedish 
throne. Ladislaus had died, and had been 
succeeded by his brother John Casimir. 
Christopher Arciszewski expired at Danzig 
in 1656, after a long illness, and his body 
was taken to Leszno to be buried there. 
But before it could be committed to the 
earth, the church in which it was temporarily 
placed was burnt to the ground in a con- 
flagration caused by the enemy, and with 
it the corpse of the redoubtable Polish 
admiral was reduced to ashes. 

M. Kraushar has succeeded in giving us 
a finished picture of a remarkable man at a 
remarkable period of history. Arrogant and 
unscrupulous, Arciszewski was the very 
type of the soldier of fortune, as he was 
also in many respects of the Polish noble. 
Our author has spared no pains in his 
monograph, having searched not only the 
archives of his native country, but also 
those of Holland. The appendices of the 
two volumes contain many interesting docu- 
ments; not the least curious being the 
Polish papers in the so-called macaronic 
style, which at that time was popular 
throughout the country. An_ excellent 
portrait is given of Arciszewski, and a 
very truculent looking person he must have 


been. 
W. R. Morrt1t. 














NEW NOVELS, 


Mr. Tommy Dove, and Other Stories. By 
Margaret Deland. (Longmans.) 


Who Wins, Loses. By Sophia Mary Locke, 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


The Emus Head. By W. Carlton Dawe. 
In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Like a Sister. By Madeline Crichton. 
3 vols. (Digby, Long & Co.) 


The Princess’s Private Secretary. Translated 
from the Italian of A. G. Barril, by His 
Honour Judge Stephen. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 

Emmett Bonlore. 
Low.) 


“THe Tavistock Liprary.’’—TZhe Doctor's 
Idol. By Christian Lys. (Frederick 
Warne. ) 


Mr. Tommy Dove is worthy—it is high 
praise—of Mrs. Deland’s reputation. One 
is apt to fight a little shy of writers who 
take the local colouring and the spiritual 
colouring of New England, as their theme. 
At first tiey had the charm of freshness ; 
but the emotions dealt with, like the flora 
of the district, long since became familiar : 
the horizon is, after all, monotonous and 
limited. But Mrs. Deland fills it with 
colour and variety ; though she writes of a 
province, there is nothing provincial in her 
writing. She never loses sight of the wider 
ranges of thought and feeling; she gives 
you the infinitely small illumined by the 
infinitely great. These stories are not 
ambitious: they do not approach such diffi- 
cult emotions as those of John Ward, 
Preacher: but they have something of the 
same inimitable touch, the exquisite delicacy 
of background, the clearly defined outlines 
of the principal situation. Jf. Tommy Dove 
is a masterpiece, an idyl in half-shades and 
neutral tints. It is a belated romance of 
autumnal love, springing up slowly in two 
lives long starved of love, and withering 
before fruition. Of course, it reminds you 
of Mr. Denner, though, indeed, it is less 
pathetic, because the end comes not through 
death, but simply through want of emotional 
vitality. For successful love means self- 
assertion, and is hardly possible to a soul 
habituated to renounce. This is the gem of 
the volume ; and, though there is life and 
truth throughout, the remaining stories are 
not of quite such high interest. ‘‘ At Whose 
Door?” and “A Fourth Class Appoint- 
ment” are the best. The remaining two 
are studies of city life, and the distinction 
of Mrs. Deland’s pen is not quite so great 
when she deals with the city. But the 
central idea of “Elizabeth,” the love that 
disguises itself from itself as sympathy, is 
strikingly brought out. 


Who Wins, Loses is a story of good society, 
and, consequently, is mostly concerned with 
ill-assorted marriages. It is impossible to 
feel much interest in the shallow, selfish 
people who play the principal parts: they 
are unattractive, mediocre alike in their 
sins and their virtues; it does not seem to 
matter much whether their lives turn out 
——vy after all, or merely comedy. Nor 
is the book a particular success as what it 1s 


In 


By Opie Read. (Sampson 
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evidently meant to be: a somewhat cynical | not a very edifying picture when you get it 
sketch of English society, viewed from the |—princesses, counts, cardinals, all with 
inside. The writer’s vision is not sufficiently | nothing to do, and spending their time in 
acute, nor her pen sufficiently biting for this. aimless intrigue, more for the sake of 
But there is a redeeming feature in the | intriguing than for any end to be gained. 
portrait of the supposed narrator of the | The centre of all this, the hero, is Dr. Lucio 
story. Caroline Fletcher — Tantine her | Gualandi, who does nothing, but is finally 
friends call her—is of the world worldly : a | pitchforked into marrying a girl with whom 
middle-aged lady with nothing particular to | he has fallen somewhat feebly into love. 
do, and with no higher ambition than to | Sheis a daughter of the Prince of Valgrama; 
count for something, to influence in one | consequently, it is necessary that Gualandi 


way or another the lives of those with 
whom she is brought in contact. Her 
attempts to achieve this, their utter failure, 
the incalculable harm she does, and her 
final remorse, are at once diverting and 
edifying. The character is well conceived, 
and sustained with considerable skill. By 
virtue of it a book, otherwise naught, 
becomes just readable. 


Australia is still the unexplored field for 
the writers of fiction. They flock to it, as 
adventurers to the gold diggings. On a 
dark night in Melbourne George Vincent, 
a bank clerk, rescues a man from two 
villains who have well-nigh murdered him. 
In his gratitude, before he dies, the victim 
presents his preserver with a mysterious 
cipher, which unfortunately he has not time 
to interpret. Presently Vincent drifts to 
Dead Man’s Flat, and discovers that the 
cipher is the key to the hidden treasure of 
a gang of bushrangers. The two volumes 
of The Emu’s Head are occupied, partly 
with his efforts to unravel the secret, partly 
with the attempts of the two remaining 
bushrangers, who are also the Melbourne 


murderers, to recover the paper, partly with | 


his love affairs. ‘There is a fair girl, whom 
he loves, and a dark woman, with whom 
he has flirted. This woman’s passionate 
nature and unscrupulous acts complicate 
Vincent’s fortunes, and almost determine 
them to tragedy. The story is not par- 
ticularly meritorious, but it will bear reading 
when there is nothing else to read. 


The sisters of Like a Sister are half- 
sisters, Kathleen and Amy Tredennick. 
Their characters and their careers are a 
contrast. Amy, wilful, heedless, passionate 
of pleasure, is lured into a secret marriage 
by a theatrically bad man, and suffors 
accordingly, until, still theatrically, he is 
precipitated over a cliff. Kathleen, staid, 
reserved, high-principled, capable of deep 


feeling, drifts into a misunderstanding, | 


quite improbable, with her lover, and suffers 
also. She, however, is reserved for ulti- 
mate happiness. The tale does not compel 
conviction ; but it is brightly tceld, and some 
of the minor characters, notably Mrs. 
Tredennick and Mr. Venn, are well drawn. 
The Irish handmaid, Norah Maloney, is 
also amusing. The scene is laid partly in 


Scotland, partly in Hong-Kong; and the | 
latter part, probably from the author’s own | 


experience, is freshly described. 
a ; : : , , 
The Princess’s Private Secretary is a dis- 


appointing book. You read it with a sense | 


of expectation, but nothing comes of it. The 
mystery turns out to be merely mist. In- 


deed, the plot is of the frailest, and one 
cannot help thinking that the writer was 


should be made a banker and acount. That 
is all the story. The local colouring, though 
the author is an Italian, is very ineffective 
in comparison, say, with Marion Crawford’s 
Saracinesca or Sant’ llario. This, however, 
may be partly the effect of a dull and 
commonplace translation. When will pub- 
lishers learn that there are very few books 
capable of being turned from one tongue 
into another, and very few people competent 
to turn them ? 


Emmett Bonlore is proprietor and editor 


|of the Arkansas Weekly Back Log. The 


story is largely occupied with the struggles 
and ultimate success of that enterprising 
periodical. In his spare moments Bonlore 
aspires to, and is finally rewarded with, the 
hand of Miss Reland Zelwick. The plot is 
somewhat thin, and also confused; but it is 
enlivened by side-lights on society and 
character in the uncivilised, as distinguished 
from the “ decivilised” parts of America. 
The humours of Colonel Silvan and of 
Blahead the printer are sufficiently enter- 
taining. Mr. Read is not content, however, 
without an attempt to touch on the serious 





sides of life; and this is the part one skips | 


in Emmett Bonlore. 

The Doctor's Idol is rather a well told 
tale. It presents itself in the modest gray 
covers of the Tavistock Library, but there 
is more stuff in it than in many an ambitious 
'three-decker. The serious interest concerns 
the love affairs of Maurice Kingsford, a 
| Whitechapel doctor, and Ruth Forsyth, the 
| statuesque daughter of an authority on 

Hindu mythology. Kingsford has an 
| Hindu servant, Ram Khan, who is in secret 
| an emissary from India in pursuit of a god 
| with eyes of diamonds and a ruby heart, 
which has come into the doctor’s possession. 
He causes the idol, by means of hidden 
machinery, to do creepy things at uncanny 
hours. In his final attempt to secure the 
prize he nearly murders Ruth Forsyth. The 
author moralises somewhat, but he writes 
gracefully and without pretension. An 
attractive figure in the book is the small 
street arab Polony, a premature philo- 
sopher and the only support of two 
| drunken parents. 





E. K. CHampers. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
‘‘ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS.” — Out- 
lines of English Literature. By William Renton. 
(John Murray.) Mr. Renton has written a 
| handbook marked by plentiful evidence of 
| first-hand knowledge of his subject, and by 
considerable freshness of treatment. Unfor- 
tunately, it is marred by certain eccentricities 
which are at once irritating to the well- 
informed and seriously misleading to the 


more concerned to produce a picture of| student. The author has a laudable desire to 


Italian society than to tell a story. It is! employ graphic methods in teaching; but his 
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zeal is not exactly according to knowledge, and 


he has produced as singular a set of diagrams 
as ever fell in our way. What is more serious, 
the necessary symmetry and completeness of 
the diagrams is obtained by adopting the most 
fanciful and arbitrary systems of classification, 
constructed « priori with the quaintest 
indifference to actual fact. Mr. Renton re- 
minds us of a mediaeval schoolman in his 
reliance on deduction where deduction is most 
unreliable, in his antiquated psychology, and 
in his entire devotion to system. All these 
features, as it seems to us, are exhibited in the 
diagram on p. 190, which is somewhat simpler 
than many of the others, and which we should 
like to transfer to the pages of the ACADEMY 
if the editor had permitted it. The diagram 
(which can hardly be an elaborate joke, not- 
withstanding the insertion of Mr. Roden Noel’s 
name), we do not profess to understand suf- 
ficiently to criticise. We cannot even hazard 
a guess why it is (apparently) placed on 
one side instead of in an upright position. 
The faults of the book are not, however, confined 
to the diagrams and the classifications they 
illustrate. Here is a specimen of Mr. Renton’s 
exposition. A diagram on p. 201 is explained 
in this way : 

‘* This divides the artists into two groups, an inner 
and more powerful, consisting of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and an outer, consisting of Scott and 
George Eliot, both the two former and the latter 
being inversely symmetrical to each other, or 
tending to excel in divars departments. Hence, 
as Dickens bears the relation to Thackeray that Scott 
does to Eliot, he bears the relation to Scott that 
Thackeray does to Eliot; and this divides the 
novelists into a lower group and en upper, which 
happens to coincide not only with the distinction 
between an earlier group and a later, but with a 


| difference in treatment, that may be symbolised 


by calling the first the Romantic school, the second 
the Critical.’’ 

Nearly every fault which could be committed 
by a critic and a teacher is committed here ; 
and the worst of it is that the young University 
Extensionists are not unlikely to take this 
pseudo-mathematical language to mean some- 
thing intelligible, to waste their time and befog 
their faculties in trying to understand it. The 
words we have printed in italics are an extra- 
ordinary example of courage in applying 
methods of inference, valid only in the case of 
quantitative relations, to cases in which there is 
absolutely no quantitative relation. Here is 
another combination of doubtful criticism and 
quasi-mathematical exposition. The author 
is talking of Shakspere’s general power as an 
artist, and he says: 


‘* We do not say so much that Shakspere has this 
or the other quality as that this or the other 
quality is ‘ Shaksperian.’ This constitu- 
tional quality consists in the spontaneity and 
pregnancy of Suggestion, combined with variety 
and harmony of Treatment, or 

(s+ p)S + (v + h) T. 
It is not meant of course, that every part of 
Shakspere’s work has all these qualities in per- 
fection. His characteristic is that he fulfils con- 
ditions, so hard to fulfil individually, so much 
harder to fulfil simultaneously, more frequently 
than any other autuor. Qualities like spontaneity 
and pregnancy, which the majority of writers have 
no more chance of reconciling than water has of 
combining mobility with density, are found com- 
bined in Shakspere, as these physical properties are 
combined in the rarer element of mercury.”’ 
It is a pity that Mr. Renton, who possesses 
several qualifivations for the task he has set 
himself, has been led into these absurdities by 
misplaced ingenuity and extravagant love of 
system. 

TuE Rev. James Wood’s Dictionary of Quota- 
tions (Frederick Warne) does not profess to be, 
as Bartlett does, a mere key to familiar or pre- 
sumed familiar snatches of verse and prose, It is 
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very fairly styled a book of ‘‘ phrases, mottoes, 
maxims, proverbs, definitions, aphorisms, and 
sayings of wise men, in their bearing on life, 
literature, speculation, science, art, religion, 
and morals—especially in the modern aspects 
of them.” The editor is certainly modern in 
his likings; for, though there is much of Shaks- 
pere and a little of the elder classics, there is 
also much of Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson, 
and a bountiful sprinkling of the happier 
phrases of living writers. Thereis this novelty, 
too, that most, almost all, of the many quota- 
tions from foreign authors are given in the 
original as well as in good idiomatic English. 
Mr. Wood was perhaps wise in adopting the 
strict alphabetical order, even though it 
gives an irritating prominence to a and the, 
der and die, je and le. The book is, however, 
not primarily for those who have a keen nose 
for lines of disputed paternity or misquoted 
notoriety ; nay, very slightly so, for the editor, 
perhaps rather cruelly, has (except in the case of 
Shakspere) refused them even the sop of chapter 
and verse. The indispensable topical index 
deserves the highest praise for fulness and 
necuracy. The whole book, indeed, is so care- 
fully compiled, and contains so much that is 
not to be had in similar works, that the editorial 
defence in the preface is superfluous. It is a far 
cry from Callimachus to Mr. Barrie, and a 
futile hope that none will be so unmannered as 
to carp even a little at the labour they them- 
selves could not have faced; yet even these 
critics will recognise the thoroughness of Mr. 
Wood’s volume, and, with their thumbs, at 
least, confess its worth. 

A Bower of Delights: being interwoven 
verse and prose from the works of Nicholas 
Breton. The weaver Alexander B. Grosart. 
(Elliot Stock.) Dr. Grosart is a hard nut for 
the student of English literature to crack. 
One cannot but wish to be grateful to one 
whose untiring efforts have rescued from 
oblivion so much that is valuable and in- 
teresting in the work of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Nor, on the other hand, 
can one help feeling that the debt is largely 
discounted by masses of the most hopeless 
critical and literary shortcomings. The present 
writer never opens one of Dr. Grosart’s editions 
without a sense of irritation and revolt at the 
inaccuracies, at the provincialism, at the im- 
pertinences and irrelevancies, which distinguish 
nearly every page. The present volume is in- 
excusable ; it shows the editor at his worst. 
The get-up, with its account-book-like page, is 
unpleasant; the arrangement of the selections 
is fantastic ; and the title is misleading, because 
Breton did write a ‘“‘ Bower of Delights,”’ which 
is still unpublished, and which certainly has 
nothing to do with Dr. Grosart’s compilation. 
Nor indeed does one quite see what purpose a 
volume of selections from Breton is intended to 
fulfil, He can never become popular, nor 
would it be desirable, in the interests of public 
taste, that he should become popular. He 
wrote a few pretty verses, and a few shrewd 
bits of prose; but these would find their proper 
place in more general anthologies. And for the 
rest, it is only Elizabethan hack-work, of no 
more interest, except to the professed student, 
than the hack-work of our own day. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
WE understand that the late Master of Balliol 


has bequeathed the copyright of all his writings 
to the College. We have reason also for hoping 


that Lord Bowen may be induced to undertake 
the task of writing his life, from materials in 
the possession of his executors, Sir William 
Markby and Sir W. J. Farrar. 

THovucu Sir Hope Grant died eighteen years 
ago, no authoritative life of him has yet | 








appeared. This is the more surprising as he 
left very full journals of the military operations 
in which he took part. These have been placed 
in the hands of his former aide-de-camp, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Knollys, R.A., who has the 
advantage of being a practised writer. From 
these journals and from his correspondence he 
has compiled two volumes, which will be pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, 
with a portrait, map, and plans. 

THE second volume of Mr. J. H. Wylie’s 
elaborate History of the Reign of Henry IV. 
will be published in the course of next month 
by Messrs. Longmans. The third volume, 
completing the work, will probably be ready 
next year. 

THe ninth and concluding volume in the 
series of ‘‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers,”’ pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., will be 
Earl Russell. The author is Mr. Stuart J. 
Reid, who has attempted to describe, not only 
his long political career, but also his home life 
and literary friendships. 

Mr. Henry VIZETELLY has put together his 
autobiographical reminiscences, which will be 
published S Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., in two volumes, under the title of Glances 
Back through Seventy Years. 

JupDGE O’Connor Morris’s book on Moltke, 
already announced in the ACADEMY, will con- 
tain a critical examination of the strategy 
of the campaigns of 1866 and 1870. 

Messrs, CAssELL & Co, will publish next 
month A King’s Hussar, by Mr. Herbert 
Compton, being the military memoirs for 
twenty-five years of a Troop Sergeant-Major 
of the Fourteenth Hussars. 


Miss Marte CORELLI’S new romance will 
be published by Messrs. Methuen on Monday 
next. It is entitled Barabbas: a Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy; and the scene is laid in 
Jerusalem, at the time of the Crucifixion. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. will 
publish this month a volume of stories by 
Mrs. L. B. Walford, entitled A Question of 
Penmanship. 

Mr. Exxior Srock announces a new novel 
by Mr. John White and Mr. W. Graham 
Moffat, entitled What the World is coming to. 
The story, we understand, is somewhat on the 
lines of ‘‘ Looking Forward.” 

Tue Arundel Printing and Publishing 
Company are about to publish a novel by Mr. 
L. C. Skey, entitled That Mrs. Grundy. 


Messrs. Remincron & Co, will issue next 
week Among Boers and Basutos, by Mrs. 
Barkly; and a new edition of M. Maxime Du 
Camp’s Literary Recollections. 

Mr. Ropert Ricnarpson is writing for 
Chums, Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s boys’ mag- 
azine, a series of Australian adventure stories, 
of which the heroes are for the most part 
boys. 

CAssELL’s Jilustrated Almanac and Com- 
panion for 1894, to be published on October 25, 
will contain a complete story, by Mr. Thomas 
Keyworth, entitled ‘“‘The Heir of Hampton 
Wold.” 

Messrs, W. H. ALLEN & Co, will publish 
next week a revised edition of The Life and 
Duties of a Citizen, by Mr. J. E. Parrott. 

THE demand for Dr. Janet of Harley Street, 
by Miss Arabella Kenealy, still continues. 
Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. have just issued a 
fifth edition. 

At the last meeting of the Sette of Odd 
Volumes, Mr. Richard Le Gallienne was elected 
a member of that society, over which Mr. 
Alexander T. Hollingsworth presides. Mr. 
Le Gallienne is, we believe, the first man of 





literary reputation who has joined the Sette. 
This seems strange in a club of which the 
name suggests the library, rather than the 
studio or the laboratory; and yet art and 
science (in the persons of Henry Moore, Onslow 
Ford, Wilfrid Ball, Silvanus Thompson, and 
Francis Elgar) have been hitherto predominant. 
Mr. Alderman Tyler, the Lord Mayor-elect, 
joined the club soon after its foundation by 
Mr. Quaritch, Mr. W. M. Thompson, Mr, 
Wyman, and Mr. Roberts Brown. 

MEssks. REEVES & TURNER—the publishers 
of Mr. William Morris, of James Thomson 
(B.V.), and of the Positivist body — have 
removed from their well-known house next 
door to the J/lustrated London News to the first 
floor of 5 Wellington-street, Strand, not far 
from the Spectator office. 


NExtT Wednesday, at 8 p.m., Mr. Edward 
Whymper will deliver a lecture at the Birkbeck 
Institution, entitled ‘‘Twenty Thousand Feet 
above the Sea.” The lecture will be illustrated 
with photographs and sketches, shown by the 
oxy-hydrogen light. 

M. Leo S. OLscHkI, of Venice, has issued a 
very interesting sale-catalogue of Incunabula, 
or early printed books. Venice itself is, of 
course, most numerously represented; but 
there are also examples of the presses of many 
other Italian towns, and some fine specimens 
of works illustrated with miniatures and en- 

vin A copy of Simoneta’s De Persecu- 
tionibus (Milan, 1492), printed on vellum, is 
said to be unique. The catalogue is well 
printed, with careful bibliographical details in 
French, and has a good index. 

THREE noteworthy articles on book-printing 
and engraving in the Philippine Islands (Noticias 
sobre la Imprenta y el Grabado en Filipinas) by 
Pardo de Tavera are to be found in the Revista 
Contemporanea for August 30, September 15 
and 30. The works catalogued date from 1610 
to the present time. We may also draw atten- 
tion to the valuable series of papers, ‘‘ Las Pro- 
ducciones naturales de Espaiia,” by Seiior de 
Segovia y Corrales in the same review. 








ONIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Fut term began at Cambridge with the 
beginning of the present week. At Oxford, 
men do not “go up” until the end of the 
week, 

Ar Oxford, the important chairs of Latin and 
Greek are both vacant. It is not supposed 
that the electoral board will find much difficulty 
in agreeing upon a successor to Prof. Henry 
Nettleship. The regius professorship of Greek 
is, of course, in the gift of Mr. Gladstone. 


At Cambridge, the chief loss sustained during 
the vacation has been the death of Mr. H. D. 
Darbishire, from whom great things had been 
hoped for in the most advanced department of 
comparative philology. We understand that it 
is proposed to print a small volume of his 
published and unpublished papers, under the 
editorship of Prof. R. 8S. Conway, of Cardiff. 


Ar Aberdeen, the Chalmers chair of English 
literature—formed out of the dual professorship 
held by the late William Minto—still remains 
vacant. Owing to some objections that have 
been made to the draft ordinance, and their 
consequent consideration by the Scottish 
University Commissioners, it is probable that 
no appointment can be made before next March. 


Ar Cambridge, Mr. Austen Leigh, provost of 
King’s, has succeeded Dr. Peile as Vice- 
Chancellor. Dr. Peile’s address (in English), 
on laying down his office, is printed at length 
in the Cambridge University Reporter for 
October 3, 
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THE Bishop of Ripon (Dr. Boyd Carpenter) | Prof. Poole will himself conduct students over 


has been appointed lecturer in pastoral theology | the Greek galleries of the British Museum 
at Cambridge for the current academical year. | on Saturdays, at 11.30 a.m., beginning on 
His lectures will be given during next Easter | October 21. 


term. 


Tue following are some of the courses of 


Pror. SAyce will deliver a public lecture at lectures to be delivered this term at University 
Oxford, on Wednesday, October 18, upon | Hall, Gordon-square—in continuation of the 


“The History of Cuneiform Decipherment.” 
Early in the following week, he will leave to 
spend the winter in Egypt. 


Two courses of lectures on numismatics are 
announced for this term at Cambridge. Prof. 
Middleton, who has not yet vacated the Slade 
chair of fine art, is lecturing on ‘‘ Roman 
Numismatics” ; and Prof. Ridgeway—the new 
Disney professor of archaeology, who has just 
been re-elected to a fellowship at Gonville and 
Caius—is lecturing on ‘‘ Greek Numismatics.” 


In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, Mr. W. E. Johnson 
will deliver a course of ten lectures this term on 
“The Theory of Education.” 


THE new buildings of Manchester College, 
Oxford—for thus the old Unitarian Institution, 
originally founded at Manchester, in 1786, is 
henceforth to be styled—will be formally 
inaugurated next week. The opening ceremony 
will be performed on Wednesday afternoon, by 
the president, Mr. Henry R. Greg; and, later 
in the day, a special dedication service will be 
held in the chapel, when the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, one of the secretaries, will preach. 
On Thursday, at noon, the Rev. Dr. James 
Drummond, the principal, will deliver an 
address; and in the evening there is to be a 
conversazione, at which deputations from 
Harvard University, from the Unitarians of 
Transylvania, from the Hibbert Trust, and 
from the Presbyterian Board, will be present. 
We understand that Prof. Jowett had signified 
his intention of taking part in the proceedings. 


Pror. JEBB has been very active during the 
vacation. Not only did he deliver the inaugural 
lecture at the Cambridgesummer meeting, upon 
‘*The Work of the Universities for the Nation, 
Past and Present,”’ which has been pubiished 
as a pamphlet by the University Press; but he 
has also — this week the session at Mason 
College, Birmingham, with a discourse on 
“Classical Studies.” 


Last September the University of Leipzig 
conferred a new diploma on Prof. Max Miiller, 
on the occasion of the fifty years’ jubilee of his 
doctorate. The subject of his original disserta- 
tion was an examination of Spinoza’s chapter 
De Passionibus. In his new diploma Prof. Max 
Miller was addressed as : 


“‘Philologiae Indicae decus, qui sacros Rigvedae 
libros amplo Sayanae commentario instructos 
primus integros in lucem edere aggressus, interpre- 
tationis quoque luculentae praeclarisexhibitis exem- 
plis ; item origines formas incrementa Sanscritarum 
vetustioris praesertim aetatis literarum ingeniosa 
ratione persecutus, Buddhismi etiam notitia aucta 
atque promota, Indicae disciplinae et fundamenta 
Jecit solida et copias amplificavit ; nec tamen idem 
inter grammaticorum coetus se constringens sed 
apertiorem in campum provectus, de universa linguae 
scientia deque religionum historia tanta elegantia 
ac sollertia disseruit ut cultorum rectiorumque 
hominum plurimorum stnudia rarum in modum 
foverit atque adlicuerit, (‘ermanici ingenii inter 
Britannos indosque fidelis interpres.”” 


Two courses of lectures in archaeology have 
m arranged for at University College, 
ndon, during the present term, by Prof. 
Reginald Stuart Poole. Prof. Percy Gardner, 








design of the founders of that institution, to 
make it a school of Biblical criticism, of 
sociology, and of those branches of literature 
which are most closely connected with religion 
and ethics:—Ten lectures on ‘‘The Laws of 
Distribution,” by Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed ; ten 
lectures on ‘‘ Plato and the Republic,” by Mr. 
Bernard Bosanquet ; and ten Jectures on ‘‘ The 
Christology of the New Testament,” by Mr. 
W. E. Addis. We may add that Mr. John 
Russell is now the warden of University Hall ; 
while Mr. Wicksteed has been given the title of 
president. 


Mr. Witrrip A. Git, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a course of lectures at 
the King’s College Department for Ladies 
(Kensington-square), on ‘‘ Ethics, Classical 
and Christian,” beginning on Tuesday next, 
October 17. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


BURNHAM BEECHES, 
After a Storm. 


Tue storm is over, and a thousand gems 

Are sparkling ’neath the new-awakened sun 

On every spray; the tremulous birch has won 
Rare jewels from the rain, her silver stems 
Dance sylph-like, decked with fairy diadems, 

Before the breeze; the beeches, one by one, 

Shake off their tears, as the light whispers run 
From tree to tree, rustling the sedge that hems 
The glassy pool; the wary moorhen steals 

Into the open with her tiny brood 

To greet the sun; the blackbird from the wood 
Whistles defiance to the sullen peals 

Of the retreating thunder—overhead 

The great clouds sailing to their western bed. 


PAGET TOYNBEE. 














OBITUARY. 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


Srr WILLIAM SmitH—for such, it appears, was 
the title that latterly disguised the man known 
to all the world as Dr. William Smith—died on 
October 7, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Probably no author has ever lived a more 
laborious life, nor one more retired from the 
world; and few can have received a richer 
reward—both in money and in the conscious- 
ness of having given instruction to successive 
generations of schoolboys and students. His 
works, including those to which he only lent 
his name as editor, form a library of them- 
selves, comprising every branch of classical and 
Christian history ; while he is also understood 
to have been the inspirer of the series that 
takes its name from ‘‘ The Students’ Hume.” 
How much he actually wrote himself will, 
perhaps, never be known—it is certain that 





of Oxford, will deliver eight lectures on ‘‘Greek | 
Sculpture,” on Thursdays, at 5 p.m., beginning on 
October 19; and Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen will 
—— six lectures on ‘‘ Chaldean and Assyrian 
peameology,” on Mondays, at the same hour, 
eginning on October 23, to be followed by 
visits to the British Museum. 


In addition, 


the Latin-English and English-Latin Diction- 
aries were mainly his own handiwork; but 
as an editor, he stands almost unrivalled 


in the annals of literature. Beginning 
with the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities (1842)—of which a 


thoroughly revised edition, in two volumes, 
appeared only a couple of years ago, under 
other editorship—he also brought out, in a 
short space of time, the Dictionaries of Greek 
and Roman Biogrenhy and Mythology, and of 
Greek and Roman Geography. Even those 
| who have never consulted these storehouses of 
| ancient learning must, at least, be familiar with 
| the smaller dictionaries condensed from them. 
|Then, his was undoubtedly the mind that 





formed the original plan of the Dictionary of 
the Bible—the revised edition of which he has 
not lived to see completed—-of the Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, and of the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and 
Doctrines. Compared with such mighty works, 
it appears almost ludicrous to mention his 
Principia Latina, and the numerous little 
volumes that make up his Latin, Greek, 
English, French, German, and Italian Courses. 
In addition to all this, he has been editor of 
the Quarterly Review since 1867. 

The only biographical facts worth recording 
are: that he was born of Nonconformist parent- 
age, and educated at University College, 
Gower-street, in its early and palmy days; 
that Lord Salisbury selected him for the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, on the 
occasion of his inauguration as Chancellor in 
1870, and further recommended him to the 
Crown for knighthood when he retired from 
office last year. 


DR. ROBERT PERCEVAL GRAVES, 


Tue death of Dr. Robert Perceval Graves 
severs one of the last links between two 
literary generations. He was born in 1810 in 
Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin, being the second 
son of John Crosbie Graves, Chief Magistrate 
and Chief Commissioner of Police for that 
city, and Helena Graves (n‘e Perceval). His 
brothers were John Graves, professor of 
jurisprudence at King’s College, London ; 
James Graves, Crown Solicitor for Ireland ; 
and Dr. Charles Graves, Bishop of Limerick, 
His sister Clarissa became the wife of Leopold 
von Ranke, the German historian. From a 
private school, near Bristol, he proceeded to 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained a 
classical scholarship, and, after a distinguished 
career, won the first gold medal in classics. 
After graduating, he took orders and became 
curate-in-chargeat Bowness, Windermere, where 
he married Helen, daughter of George Hutchins 
Bellasis, of Holly Hill. He afterwards took 
duty at Ambleside, where he lived at Dove’s 
Nest (the house in which his friend, Mrs. 
Hemans, had previously resided), and became 
the friend of Wordsworth, Southey, Hartley 
Coleridge, and the Arnolds, his intimacy with 
Wordsworth providing materials for an import- 
ant discourse in the Dublin ‘ Afternoon 
Lecture” series. Here, too, he entertained 
Tennyson, having at an earlier period been 
himself the guest of Sir Walter Scott at Abbots- 
ford. His modesty was no doubt the cause 
which prevented a man of his great abilities 
from obtaining the preferment wuich was 
justly his due; but as a devoted pastor he won 
the warm affection of his flock, and the 
quality of his few printed sermons makes it 
a matter for regret that a greater number of 
them were not given to the world. He lived 
at Windermere until 1864, when his brother 
Charles, then Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
induced him to settle in Dublin, where he soon 
found congenial occupation and not less con- 
genial friends in such men as Sir William 
Ferguson and Profs. Stokes, Salmon, Ingram, 
Dowden, and Mahaffy. 

On his brother’s promotion to the see of 
Limerick, Mr. Robert Graves was appointed 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal. But it is by 
his devoted labours in connexion with the 
Alexandra College and School that he will be 
longest remembered in his native city. His 
portrait, which hangs in the Jellicoe Hall, was 
presented by the students in 1886; and in an 
address given by Mr. Graves on that occasion, 
he said that the welfare of Alexandra College 
had been the main object of his public life. 
His first official connexion was his appoint- 
ment to the Latin chair, which he filled for 
many years; and the instruction then given by 





him is gratefully remembered and frequently 
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alluded to by his old pupils, some of whom 
are now distinguished scholars. Conjointly 
with his professorship, he held also the office of 
secretary, both which posts he resigned on 
being appointed vice-warden and a member 
of the council. In these capacities he 
remained connected with the college till his 
death. 

Alexandra School, too, which was established 
in 1873 by the council of Alexandra College on 
the representation of Mrs. Jellicoe, owes much 
of its success to the wisdom and ever-willing 
counsel and guidance of Dr. Graves. From its 
foundation he has continuously held the post of 
chairman of the committee of education and 
vice-warden. His capacity for administration, 
his impartial and clear judgment, and his 
sympathy with the staff and the pupils, actively 
shown in many ways, will make his loss deeply 
felt. The growth of the school to its present 
large dimensions was a constant satisfaction to 
him; and in i889, on the completion of the 
handsome buildings it now occupies, he made a 
valuable donation to it of many works of art, 
busts, statues, and pictures, chosen by him with 
peculiar appropriateness for the several class- 
rooms. 

If, however, the work accomplished for 
these two institutions may be regarded as 
a remarkable achievement for a man of Mr. 
Graves’s years, his monumental Life of 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton is a still more 
noteworthy instance of prolonged mental 
activity. This has been universally accepted 
as a masterpiece of biographical research; and 
the bestowal by his University of an honorary 
degree of LL.D. was a fit acknowledgment of 
this work, not less than of his educational 
services. Few who were present will forget the 
applause when the Public Orator closed his 
felicitous panegyric with the words, ‘“ Huic 
puellas quoque plaudere jubes.” 

Dr. Graves, the friend of so many poets, 
tight himself have won poetical fame; but 
his humble estimate of his own powers made 
him shrink from publication, though he was 
induced to print privately a few charming 
sonnets and finely modelled memorial verses. 
Tlis last literary effort—a collection of the 
literary remains of William Archer Butler—is 
still unfinished, but we trust that it may be 


completed by other hands. To the last Dr. 
Graves's energy and intellectual vision re- 
mained unimpaired, and his nature retained 


all its freshness and sympathy. Few men 
could number so many friends of all ages, 
creeds, and classes; and his loss will be uni- 
versally deplored in his native city, in which he 
has for the last thirty years laboured with such 
devoted zeal and sympathetic wisdom. 


MRS. ALEXANDER IRELAND, 


The death of Mrs. Alexander Ireland, which 
took place on Ootober 4, at her residence, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, will have come not 
merely as a grief but as a shock to a large 
circle of friends. For some years her health 
had been frail, and of late her literary labours 
had been much interrupted by painful and 
dangerous illness; but the buoyant resisting 
power of her courageous and highly vitalised 
nature had so often victoriously asserted itself, 
that there seemed reason to hope for a still 
further prolongation of the triumph of life. 
[ét was, however, not to be; and the same week 
has witnessed the death of Mrs. Ireland and of 
her old and valued friend, Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown. 

Annie Elizabeth Ireland was a member of 
n .ichly endowed family. Her father, Dr. 


Johu Nicholson of Penrith, in many ways a 
remarkable man, was principally known as a 
distinguished Arabic and Persian scholar; and 
her brother, Dr. H. A. Nicholson, holds the 
chair of natural history at the University of 








Aberdeen. Mrs. Ireland was, of course, known 
to the general public only by her writings, and 
to a smaller circle in London and the North of 
England by her lectures on the poetry of 
Browning and other literary subjects; but 
neither sufficed to do full justice to the brilliance 
and fascination of her intellectual personality. 
The lectures probably did more than the books ; 
for Mrs. Ireland possessed in a very remark- 
able degree the indefinable gift which is called 
personal magnetism. But only those who had 
the privilege to be numbered among her friends, 
and to share the intimacy of familiar converse, 
could form anything like an adequate concep- 
tion of a nature so rich in varied charm. Like 
her father, though of course within a narrower 
range, Mrs. Ireland was a singularly accom- 
plished linguist ; as a painter, she had acquired 
some measure of technical accomplishment ; 
and she was a genuine musician, adding to 
interpretative skill the fine technical knowledge 
displayed in her lectures upon those poems in 
which Browning treated of his best-loved art. 
It was, however, in conversation that Mrs. 
Ireland’s powers were displayed to the fullest 
extent. She was certainly the most brilliant 
conversationalist that the present writer has 
ever known; yet she was singularly free from 
the weaknesses of ordinary good talkers, for 
she put as much of herself into her sym- 
pathetic listening as into her bright speech. 
And though she had a marvellous gift of 
rendering idiosyncrasies or oddities of character, 
her friends will bear unanimous witness that 
they never heard from her a single unkind 
word. Mrs. Ireland did not deal largely with 
*‘ topics; ” her talk was mainly vivid present- 
ment and characterisation of persons or places 
or incidents, all sharply realised, with just that 
hint of good-natured caricature which is the 
best aid to pictorial effectiveness. The dramatic 
gift was equally manifest in her readings ; and 
to those who can look back to pleasant evenings 
in the old Inglewood days, Mrs. Ireland’s 
pathetic rendering of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
** Good-night, Babette,” is among the things 
not to be forgotten. The sympathies of 
many will go out to the well-beloved veteran 
author, Mr. Alexander Ireland, in his great 
bereavement. J. A. N. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Tur Expositor for October contains a valuable 
contribution to Gospel criticism by Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare, who in 1891 collated an Armenian 
codex of the Gospels, here described. In this 
MS. the last twelve verses of Mark are given 
in the same uncial hand as the rest, but 
separated by the heading, ‘‘ Ariston Eritzon”’ 
—i.e., ‘‘ Of the presbyter Ariston.” Mr. Cony- 
beare ably defends the view that this is the 
Ariston spoken of by Papias as a disciple of 
the Lord, and as having either written or 
delivered orally narratives of the Words of the 
Lord; and that this ascription is correct. 
Archdeacon Farrar adopts with modifications 
Klostermann’s not sufficiently known correc- 
tion of 1 Kings xii. 29, 30 (on the supposed 
“golden calf” at Dan). Dr. Bruce expounds 
St. Paul’s view of “adoption.” Prof. Ramsay 
treats as learnedly, acutely, and incisively as 
usual of the First Epistle of Peter. Prof. 
Roberts discusses the rendering of é«d@oev in 
John xix. 13, and Dean Chadwick, 
apologetically, the narrative in Matthew ix. 


18, &e. 








A NEW FINNISH PUBLICATION. 
UnvER the title of Parasken Runot, Pastor A. 
Neovius, well known in Finland as a diligent 
scholar, has recently begun the publication, in 
parts, of a series of folk-songs collected by him 
from Mikiitina Paraske, a woman who is now 





about sixty years ofage. Asan instance of her 
phenomenal memory, it is enough to say that 
the Pastor has taken down from her dictation 
no less than 1152 songs, 1750 proverbs, and 
336 riddles, making a total of 32,676 lines of 
verse, exclusive of variants. Most of these she 
learnt in her youth at her natal village, in the 
Petersburg government, about three miles from 
the Finnish frontier. She therefore belongs to 
Ingermanland, and uses its dialect. 

The songs in Part I. are such as are used at 
swinging parties, dances, weddings, and when 
driving in asleigh. The first are sung when 
the young people amuse themselves on large 
swings holding about a dozen persons. The 
regulation time for this entertainment is 
Easter, Whit-Sunday, and every Sunday in 
summer, but never in winter. The peculiarity 
of these songs is that they are sung to a slow 
time, exactly the same as is used for epic 
songs. The dancing songs, on the other hand, 
are in quick time, and are followed after each 
line by an unmeaning refrain which is termed 
‘the spur.” One swing-song relates the story 
of a swallow laying a golden egg on the 
deck of a warship. The egg rolls into the 
sea. A smith is commissioned to make a 
rake to fish it up with. By means of the rake, 
half the white is brought up and sent to the sky 
to shine as the moon; half the yolk is similarly 
sent up to shine as the stars. It is a variant of 
the creation myth in the first canto of the 
Kalevala. Another swing-song is a variant of 
“the gigantic oak” episode in the second 
canto. A third is a variant of the encounter 
between Viiniiméinen and Joukahainen, here 
called Joukamoinen, in the third canto. A 
magic song to relieve the pains of childbirth 
gives the editor an opportunity of comparing 
it with one taken down in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and showing how little some of the stock 
phrases have changed in a space of 225 years. 

The editorial notes are often very interesting 
and instructive. For instance, we now learn 
that the Haltia, genius or guardian spirit, 
can be of either sex, and this on the authority 
of Paraske, at whose old home there used to 
be two Haltias, I may here remark that 
Lencqvist, in his De superstit. veter. Fennorum 
(1782), equates Haltia with the Swedish Ra. 
Dialectally the word is Rad, meaning a goblin, 
the place ruled over by a spirit. It is interest- 
ing in this connexion to know that the gdrd- 
rad or house-goblin, like the Haltia, may also 
be of either sex. But the Swedes know rather 
mere than the Finns; for, according to the 
former, the yard-rad acquires a sex to corre- 
spond with that of the first person to light a fire 
in the house. 

I may add that the Parasken Runot is ex- 
tremely well printed, on good paper, and is in 
every way a credit to the editor and his pub- 
lisher in Borga. J. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 
Lyme: Oct. 10, 1893. 

Allow me to supplement the necessarily brief 
notice of the late Master of Balliol, which ap- 
peared in the last number of the ACADEMY, with 
a few words upon one of the most noteworthy 
and noble features in his character. None of 
those who in ancient or modern days, like 
Goethe, have strictly limited their horizon of 
thought and action to human life, could have 
more strenuously and constantly than Jowett 
urged upon his friends, young and old, the 
paramount duty of work, setting the example 
himself to the very end. Year after year, lay- 
ing aside his own peculiar tasks, would he 
devote many weeks of vacation—after what 
“unresting, unhasting,” college labours !—to the 
daily drudgery of teaching some pupil in whom 
he saw the capacity for success in his university 
career and future life, but who was, perhaps, too 
engrossed during term by the pleasures of the 
day to do justice to bis own ability. Many 
readers, I think, will remember such instances 
of encouragement and aid—lessons, like those 
of Socrates, unpaid for ; and some will acknow- 
ledge the results with gratitude. Nor were 


these counsels of advance (always offere1 with 
a singular affectionate grace), wanting to others, 
whether pupils or friends, as their lives went 
by, if he thought they could do some useful 

g more. 


Even upon Lord Tennyson, to 








whom for forty years he looked up with 
admiration and love undeviating, he would 
press, after the Jdyills were completed, some 
further attempt of equal compass. 

That solemn warning, Nvé yap %pxera:, inscribed 
by Dr. Johnson (whom Jowett loved so justly 
and so well) upon his watch, when age was 
approaching, seemed to be ever before the 
Master. Noone, we might perhaps say, can 
have better earned his Requiescat in pace. 

F. T. PALGRAVE. 








A COMPULSORY MARRIAGE IN CHESHIRE 
IN 1544. 
Chester: Oct. 4, 1893. 

The lately found volume of Depositions in 
the Bishops’ Court at Chester, from July 1548 
to March 1550-1, shows several instances of 
child-marriages and divorces —as of Harie 
Accaus, of about eight, with Jane his wife, 
between four and five (No. 67); of Alexander 
Woodward (under eight) with Cecilie his wife, 
between ten and eleven (No. 37); of John and 
Ellen Aynsere, both under twelve. And it 
also has—besides many other interesting trials 
—one curious case of a grown-up girl, induced 
to marry by the threats of her father and 
mother (the father thrashing her with his 
walking-staff) and her feeling of politeness to 
some neighbours, who came three miles to see 
her married. She evidently felt that she must 
not disappoint them: so she was accordingly 
married, and went to her husband’s house, 
but would not let him touch her. He set a 
watch on her, but she one day took her clothes 
and ran away, and stopped away more than 
three years. He then took proceedings to 
annul the marriage. 

In February 1548-9, William Wittoun, of 
Frodsham, says that he married his wife Alice 
five years before, in his parish church, and 


“that he thinkes verelie that the said Alice his 
wiff was compellid bie hyr father and mother to 
marie with hym”; and ‘that after he hade 
maried the said Alis, as long as she taried with 
hym, he cold neuer obteyne hyr luff or fauour ; nor 
yett, be anye feare meanes or foule, the said Alis 
wold not suffer hym to have carnall knolege with 
hyr; and often tymes the said Alis has declared to 
this deponent, ‘iat she neuer agreed nor consentid 
in hyr harte to marie with hym, but bie the 
manesyng, beytinges, and compulsion off hyr 
father / and father, this deponent sais, that for a 
certen space he desired his frendis to wache the 
said Alis, that she ran not awaie. And as sone as 
the said Alis perceyved that ther was no such strect 
wache laid for hyr, she toke hyr clothis and ran 
awaie, and has bene from this deponent iij’ yeris 
and more.’’ 


Richard Massie, of Budworth, deposes, among 
other things, 


“that the daie befoir the said William and Alis 

were maried together, the said Alis told this 

deponent that she hade rather the devill had hym, 

than she wold contract to marie hym; but she 

— nedis do itt, bie the compulsion off hyr 
ther.”’ 


Then comes the most important witness, ‘‘ Mar- 
gareta Walchwoman, of Budworth,” and she 


‘sais that the daye wich Allis was assured to 
William Wittoun, she bie no meanes wold haue 
gone to haue bene assured to the same partie, 
although the said Alis father and hyr mother did 
intise and allure hyr bie meanye feare mesurs and 
promesses, vuntill the tyme that the said Alis father 
did beate hyr with a walkyng staff, and threten 
othirwise to handill hyr, iff she wold not go with 
hym to the Northwich, to be contracted with the 
said Wiiliam Wittowm, and for all that, the said 
Alis wold not goe with hyr father vntill the tyme 
that hyr mother did compelle hyr with manesyng 
wordis and threteningis to go to the Northwich 
after hyr said father. And father now this de- 
ponent sais, ‘iat the said Alis told this deponent, 
after she was assured to the said William, ¢/at she 
wold ruze owt off the cuntrey, rather then she 





wold marie with the said William; in so moch, 
that this deponent has seen the said Alis wepe 
dyuerse tymes, bie cause hyr father wold compelle 
hyr to marie hym ¢/at she cold newer luff / And tre 
daye off the mariage off the said parties, the said 
Alis wepped bitterlie, as this deponent sais; and 
wold not have goen to ¢he church to have bene 
maried, but lie so longe in hyr bed, vntill ney- 
bours, that dwellid iij’ mylis off, came to the 
mariage to the howse ; and then the said Alis was 
compellid to rise, and goe to the church to be 
maried / ”’ 


The wife Alice herself briefly confirms these 
statements. 
F, J. FURNIVALL. 





THE WHITEFIELD, BALLYHANK (NO I.) AND 
MONATAGGART (NO. 11.) OGHAMS, NOW IN 
THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF IRELAND. 


Cambridge : Oct. 5, 1893. 
Whitefield (I.). The reading of this inscrip- 


tion which is published in Brash (p. 191) and 
elsewhere, is as follows :— 


Nocati maqi Magiret 
Magi mucoi Uddami. 


I examined this stone in 1886, and again at the 
end of last month, and each time satisfied 
myself that this copy is inaccurate in one 
respect: the last letter of the first angle con- 
tains four scores, not three. This turns the 
patronymic into Mayirec. But the inscription 
ends close to the top of the stone, which has 
obviously been broken ; it is practically certain 
that a genitive -i termination has been carried 
off by the fracture (like that of the asscviated 
names Nocati and Uddami); and it is more 
than probable that a fifth score of the penulti- 
mate letter has also gone. This isa conjecture 
founded on the fact that genitive endings in -ci 
are rare in Oghams. We thus obtain a name 
Magqiregi, which resembles the Mayeragi of the 
Pant y Polion inscription, and which is also 
yielded by one of the Ballintaggart stones in 
the singular form Mayyiiarigi. The supertluity 
of vowels in the latter is not unparalleled; 
compare Coribiri with Corrbri. In _ trans- 
literating the Ballintaggart and similar inscrip- 
tions, I give to the consonantal X what I 
believe to have been its true value—that of 
g- Thereis no ground for assuming p as its 
value. 

Mr. Brash remarks on the uniqueness of the 
name Uddami; Uchadan, Uidren, and Oddach 
are the nearest equivalents which he can quote. 
If, however, we read the third Ardmore Ogham 
in a direction contrary to that hitherto taken, 
we obtain the identical name in the form 
Udama, which I venture to submit as a possible 
reading of this inscription. 

Whitefield (I1.). The engraver, I have no 
doubt, intended to cut Alattocelibattigni ; the 
inscription, however, shifts to the opposite 
angle at the », which has confused him. In 
consequence, he has made his inscription end 
with an unpronounceable and impossible gyi. 
We seem here to have an instance of the 
patronymic force of -gni, to which Mr. Haigh 
first drew attention (quoting the Todi bilingual 
inscription, which gives T'rutiknos = Druti 
jilius, and the Ogham Dalayni mayi Dali). 
This assumed, the inscription naturally divides 
into Alatto Celibattigni—* A son of C.” Alatto 
is of frequent occurrence; and, if we admit 
Uvanos = Ivvene at Killeen Cormac, surely we 
cannot regard Celilatt = Colabot as too violent 
an identification. The Castletimon inscription, 
Netacari Netacayni, is in the same form. Of 
course, -gni, in the majority of cases, has no 
special value, but is simply an intrinsic part of 
the name in the genitive case; it is obvious, 
for instance, that it cannot be patronymic in 
such an inscription as Moddagni mayi Gattigni 
mucoi Lugoni, 
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Ballyhank. For two reasons the received 
reading of this inscription, anmoqi Vurrtigurn, 
seems to me open to objection. In the first 
place, I cannot believe that the surviving 
friends of the person commemorated would per- 
petuate, on his tombstone, the stigma involved 
in anmogi, supposing it to bear the meaning it 
is alleged to bear. In the second place, the 
name of the deceased is not given on the stone. 
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of English, he continues the imputation by 
suggesting that I had ‘“ faked” the tales 
derived from the Scotch (which can only mean 
that the alterations I have made in them 
were done in order to disguise their origin), 
I felt that this was carrying the plan of 
‘depreciation ” a little beyond the bounds of 


decency. 
I accordingly wrote to the editor of the 


This fact seems so much opposed to common | Daily News a protest, which I attempted to 
sense that in itself I would regard it as vitiating | make as temperate as possible, and delivered 
this reading, as well as several readings of other | the same at the office of that newspaper early 


texts. Take, for example, the Ballycrovane 


inscription. 
friends of a certain ‘“‘ son of Deccedd”’ took the 


|on Sunday evening, asking the editor, in a 
We are asked to believe that the | private note, to do me the justice to allow 


my repudiation of the serious allegations made 


trouble to drag an obelisk, twenty-five feet in | by his critic against my literary methods to 


length, up a hill, and to set it up to his memory 
on the top; and carefully inscribed upon it, 
not his own name, but that of his father and 
grandfather! It seems clear that in this and 
similar inscriptions we must regard the initial 
maqi as part of the name; and read the Bally- 
crovane inscription Maqidecceddas avi Toranias. 
At Ballyhank we have not an initial magi, 
but we have another formula, which would 
probably have been recognised long ago 
were it not for the tempting Vorrtigurn. 
Putting Vortigern aside, and remembering the 
Kilcolaght inscription anm Virvanni tigirn, we 
may obtain fromthe Ballyhankstoneanm Oqivorr 
tigurn, which is free from the above objections, 
and yields connected sense (or, rather, will 
yield connected sense when we have discovered 
the true meaning of unm). I must confess that 
I have been unable to find an exact parallel to 
the name Ogivorr ; Oyoli is the least dissimilar 
name which suggests itself. It is possible, 
however, that in the Ducovaros of one of the 
Ballintaggart Oghams we have the same name 
with the common prefix Du- (c/. Dunocat) and 
the genitive -vs termination. 

Monataggart. Unless my eyes greatly deceive 
me, this monument presents a very singular 
feature. On that part of the inscribed angle 
on which the name Dalagni appears, the same 
name, in very minute scores, is repeated. The 
/ and y are conspicuous, but the / and some of 
the scores of the n are faint : none of the vowel- 
points are visible, which is scarcely astonishing. 
Both the d and the g can be easily seen in the 
facsimile in Sir Samuel Ferguson’s ‘‘ Fasciculus 
of Prints ” (7'rans. It.J.A., June 1881) ; the two 
scores of the d being just above the second 
score of the / in the main inscription, and the 
g immediately preceding the first score of the 
letter to which it corresponds. I offer no 
theory as to the meaning or origin of these 
** minuscules,” which I first noticed when ex- 
amining the stone in 1886; whatever they may 
be, they seem worth attention. If they be 
merely accidental scratches in the stone, the 
coincidence is very extraordinary. 

R. A. 8. MACALISTER. 


THE ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE OF REVIEWING. 
London : Oct. 12, 1893. 


Last Saturday there appeared in the Daily 
News a leader-review of my recent book, More 
English Fairy Tales, obviously written by a 
well-known Scots /ittératenr, who is himself 
the editor of another series of fairy-tale 
books. 

That, under these circumstances, the review 
should be consistently belittling ; that it should 
recommend, by implication, the other series 
as containing more romantic tales—all this 
was, perhaps, only to be expected by the 
student of human nature. When, however, 
the reviewer goes on to couple my name with 
‘‘ Australian thieves” in the same sentence— 


I trust in ignorance of my Australian birth, 
though I have mentioned the fact in the very 
book under review—and when, in protesting 
against my use of Lowland Scotch as a dialect 





appear in his columns. No notice has been 
taken of that appeal: so I venture to trouble 
you with this statement of facts, which, if not 
exceptional, reveal a curious code of reviewing 
in this country, and form a powerful plea in 
favour of M. Zola’s contention for signed 


criticism in art and literature. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 








‘* VERDIGRIS.” 

Kew: Oct. 7, 1893. 
So long ago as 1847, Sir C. L. Eastlake, in his 
Materials for a History of Oil-Painting, gave 
Vert de Gréce as the origin of the word 
“‘verdigris ” (Joc. cit. i, 118). This derivation was 
indexed by Lady Eastlake in vol. ii. of the same 
work (p. 432), which was published in 1869; 
and it has been generally adepted by English 
writers on pigments (see my Chemistry of Paints 

and Painting, 1 ed, 1890, p. 178). 
A. H. Cuvrcn. 








‘* DEMIJOHN.” 
Cambridge: Oct. 5, 1893. 

I can add another to the various forms of the 
name for the large glass bottle, holding several 
gallons, and covered with wicker, mentioned by 
Mr. Mayhew. The modern Greek for a demi- 
john is dhinitséna ; and there is a town of the 
same name in Arcadia, though I do not know 
whether the place is named after the thing, or 
the thing after the place. In any case, this 
new form may throw some light on the origin 


of the word. 
ERNEST GARDNER. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 15,4 p.m. South Place Institute: “Corn 

Milling, Ancient and Modern.” by Mr. W. J. Salmon. 
7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Hillel and Jesus,” by Mr. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 

Mowvay, Oct. 16, 5 p.m. Hellenic: “Some Archaic Vases 
found on the Acropolis,”? by Mr. A G. Bather; ‘Some 
Poiats in the Cult of Asclepius,’”’ by Mr. E. F. Benson. 

8 pm. Koyal Academy: “ Anatomy, the Upper 
Extremity,’’ II., by Prof. W. Anderson. 

Turspay, Oct. 17,6 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Commercial Geography applied to the British 
Empire,” II1., by Dr. H. R. Mill. 

Wepvespay, Oct. 18, 8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘' Some Pro- 
gressive Phases of Soirillum volutans,” by Dr. R. L. 
Maddox ; ** Foraminifora of the Folkestone Gault,’’ by 
Mr. F. Chapman. 

8 p.m. Birkbeck Institution: “Twenty Thousand 
Feet above the Sea,’”’ by Mr. Edward Whymper 

Tuvrspay, Oct. 19,8 p.m. Royal Academy: 

the Trunk,” by Prof. W. Anderson. 


** Anatomy, 


SCIENCE. 


THE GERMAN DISCOVERIES AT SINJIRLI, 


“MIrTHEILUNGEN AUS DEN ORIENTALISCHEN 
Sammiuncen.” — (Heft XI.) — Ausgra- 
bungen in Sandschirli. I. (Berlin: 
Spemann.) 

For the last three years scholars have been 

anxiously awaiting the publication of the 

official account of the excavations carried on 








in Northern Syria for the Oriental Museum 
at Berlin, and of the important Semitic 
monuments discovered there. The first 
part of the publication has now appeared. 

Dr. von Luschan, the director of the three 
expeditions which have been sent out, 
describes the scene of his discoveries as well 
as the chief monuments that have been 
disinterred. One of these is a monolith of 
Esar-haddon, erected soon after his conquest 
of Egypt ; and a special chapter is devoted 
to it by Prof. Schrader. Among the other 
monuments are three of the highest possible 
interest, as they contain inscriptions in relief 
of a very early date in the Aramaic branch 
of the Phoenician alphabet. An elaborate 
chapter upon them is contributed by Prof. 
Sachau. Besides these monuments, a 
number of others have been discovered in 
the well-known style of Hittite art. 

The discoveries have been made on two 
ruined sites of Northern Syria, which are at 
a short distance from one another. Sinjirli, 
the more southern, lies at the eastern foot 
of Mount Amanus, about twenty-three miles 
north-east of the Gulf of Antioch ; Gershin, 
the other site, being less than five miles to 
the north-east of it, and surrounded by an 
almost impassable marsh. The excavations 
were carried on at Sinjirli, though one of 
the most important of the monuments—that 
containing the inscription of Panammu I.— 
was found at Gershin. Like other ancient 
sites, Sinjirli and Gershin, it is hardly 
necessary to add, have become huge mounds 
of rubbish, which cover the remains of 
temples and palaces of stone. 

The ruins of Sinjirli are surrounded by a 
circular wall with semi-circular towers and 
three gates, within which is the high 
ground of the citadel, also surrounded 
by its own heart-shaped wall. It is 
within this inner wall that the prin- 
cipal discoveries have been made. They 
consist of a double gateway on the south 
side, the walls of which were lined with 
reliefs in the Hittite style, and where the 
monolith of Esar-haddon was found; of a 
sort of barracks of early date ; of a ‘‘ north- 
eastern palace,’ which was probably built 
in the Assyrian period ; and of a “‘ western 
palace” erected in the eighth century B.c. 
The rest of the ¢e/ still remains unexplored ; 
and Dr. von Luschan is doubtless right in 
believing that in this portion of it we must 
expect to find the monuments which bridge 
over the chasm between the early Hittite 
sculptures of the gateway, and the Assyrian- 
ised and finished art of the palaces. It 
may be that a bilingual text, in Hittite 
hieroglyphs and Aramaic letters, is here 
awaiting its fortunate discoverer. 

The monolith of Esar-haddon gives us 
new information in regard to the Assyrian 
conquest of Kgypt. It tells us how the 
Assyrians followed Tirhakah, of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, from Iskhupri to Memphis, a 
march of fifteen days, smiting the flying 
Egyptians day after day, and how Tirhakah 
himself was five times struck with the 
point of the spear. It further tells us how 
Memphis was taken and destroyed after a 
siege of only half a day, and how Usana- 
khuru (User-n-Hor), the son of Tirhakah, 
whose name has not been previously known, 
was among the captives sent to Assyria. 
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Perhaps the most interesting point connected 
with the monolith is that Tirhakah is repre- 
sented upon it as a negro. Along with 
another king, whose Syrian dress seems to 
show that he is Baal of Tyre, he is kneeling 
before the victorious Esar-haddon, who 
holds a cord, one end of which is fastened 
to a hook in the captive’s lip. 

The Aramaic monuments, if we may so 
describe them, have already been spoken of 
in the AcaApemMy. ‘Two of them are of great 
interest. One of these, which was dis- 
covered at Gershin, is a dedication to the 
god Hadad by Panammu I., the son of 
Qaral, “king of Ya’di.’ The other, 
which is of later date and was found 
in a deserted Turkish cemetery close to 
Sinjirli, was erected by Bar-Rekeb, the 
son of Panammu II., the son of Bar-Tsur, in 
memory of his father, the vassal and 
tributary of ‘ Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria,” and it was placed under the 


rotection of Hadad, El, MRekeb-el, 
hemesh, and all the other deities of 
Ya’di. Bar-Rekeb states that the Assyrian 


king had given his father certain cities in 
the neighbouring state of Gurgum, and that 
Panammu had been afterwards murdered ; 
the assassins were however punished by 
Tiglath-pileser, who restored Bar-Rekeb to 
his father’s throne. In a third inscription 
Bar-Rekeb entitles himself ‘‘ King of 
Sama’l, servant of Tiglath-pileser, lord of 
the four zones.” 

The cuneiform texts of Tiglath-pileser 
himself had already made us acquainted 
with Panammu as well as with the country 
of Sama’l or Samahla, over which he ruled. 
The date of the inscription of Bar-Rekeb 
is thus fixed with precision. And since 
Panammu I. is referred to in it as a former 
king, while the forms of the letters which 
occur in the inscription of Panammu I. are 
more archaic than those in the inscription 
of Panammu II., it becomes clear that the 
first of these inscriptions must be one of the 
oldest examples of Semitic epigraphy which 
We possess. 

The language of the inscriptions has 
been a subject of discussion. It seems to 
be a mixture of Aramaic and Hebrew, the 
like of which has never been met with 
before. Whether we are to regard it as 
Hebraising Aramaic or Aramaising Hebrew 
is still uncertain ; like Sachau, Miiller, and 
Nildeke, I myself incline towards the 
former belief. But in any case it shows 
that in Northern Syria not only was 
Aramaic spoken in the eighth and ninth 
centuries B.C., but Hebrew as well. That 
is to say there must have been a Hebrew- 
speaking population there; and if I am 
right in identifying the country of Ya’di 
with the name of the Yauda or Jews, who 
according to the Tel el-Amarna Tablets 
served in Northern Syria (see AcipEmy, 
July Ist, 1893, p. 16) this Hebrew-speaking 
population may have had affinities with the 
children of Israel. As will be seen from 
the sixth and last volume of the new series 
of the “Records of the Past,” the cunei- 
form tablets of Kappadokia indicate that 
Hebrew as well as Aramaic was known at 
an early period in the neighbourhood of the 
Taurus. It is, therefore, significant that 
the phrase, “‘Tiglath-pileser, King of 








Assyria,” is written in the inscriptions 
precisely as it is in the Old Testament, the 
name of the Assyrian king being similarly 
misspelt (Tiglath instead of Tusulti) and 
“Asshur” being written plene. This is 
strong evidence that the phrase in the 
Second Book of Kings has been faithfully 
copied from a contemporary document. 

The names of the Sinjirli kings are 
interesting. While Bar-Tsur and Bar- 
Rekeb are Semitic, those of Qaral and 
Panammu cannot be reduced into Semitic 
forms with any show of philological proba- 
bility ; and Profs, Sachau and Néldeke are, 
doubtless, right in comparing the second of 
them with the Karian name of Panamyés. 
The names, in fact, reflect the archaeological 
evidence which indicates that Sinjirli had 
been conquered or recovered by a Semitic 
people from earlier Hittite rulers. It is, 
therefore, significant that, in the inscrip- 
tions, the word “ Hittite’ does not occur; 
it had been replaced by the Semitic Ya’di 
and Sama’l. 

The names of the divinities mentioned in 
the inscriptions, which include that of 
Resheph, are especially interesting. To enter 
fully into the questions they raise would, 
however, be out of place here. But I must 
not omit to notice the evidence afforded by 
the Hadad-text of a belief in the future 
existence of the soul. A prayer is offered 
that “‘ the soul of Panammu may be with” 
the god, and be united with him (see the 
translation of Prof. D. H. Miiller in his 
important article on the inscriptions in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal, VII. 1, 2). It is 
difficult to think that, while the natives of 
Sinjirli thus believed in a future life, their 
Jewish kinsfolk had to wait for the 
Babylonian Exile before they could learn 
the doctrine. 

A. H. Sayce. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY AT CHICAGO. 

WE quote the following from Science, of New 
York :— 

“The International Congress of Anthropology 
met at Chicago on Monday, August 28, and held 
daily morning and evening sessions during the 
entire week, closing on Saturday, September 2. All 
the meetings were well attended ; and there was 
more than a full supply of excellent papers on 
various branches of anthropological science, which 
frequently elicited animated discussion. 

“The session on Monday was opened by the 
address of the president of the congress, Dr. 
Daniel G. Brinton, whose subject was ‘The Nation 
as an Element in Anthropology.’ It was intended 
to show the physical, mental, and social changes 
which take place when man passes from a con- 
sanguine or tribal condition of government to that 
which is national. This transition exerts a pro- 
found influence on the physical man, through new 
laws of marriage and relationship, and on religion, 
ethics, jurisprudence, and art, through the exten- 
sion of the intellectual horizon. The goal of such 
changes, the speaker predicted, will not be reached 
in nationalism, but in internationalism, and in the 
supremacy of the individual, as the only proper 
aim of government. The remainder of the day 
was taken up with the exhibition of trepanned 
skulls from ancient Peru, by Seior M. A. Muniz, and 
explanations of the anthropological laboratories 
of the Department of Ethnology at the Columbian 
Exposition, by Drs. Franz Boas, Joseph Jastrow, 
H. H. Donaldson, and G. M. West. The latter 
offered a paper of great merit on the anthropometry 
of North American school children; and Dr, Boas 
one on the physical anthropology of North 
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America, the result of very extended measure- 
ments. 

“Tuesday was devoted to archaeology, princi- 
pally American. Mr. H. C. Mercer, however, 
exhibited an artificially flaked stone from the San 
Isidro gravels, near Madrid, Spain, exhumed by 
himself, and explained its probable palaeolithic 
character. Prof. G. H. Perkins read a résumé of 
archaeological investigations in the Champlain 
Valley ; and Prof. Otis T. Mason described in a 
most interesting manner the mechanical resources 
invented and developed by the aboriginal toilers 
of the American continent. The anthropological 
work at the University of Michigan was sketched 
by Mr. Harlan J. Smith; Sefior Emilio Montes 
entered a plea for the great antiquity of the civili- 
sation of Peru; and Dr. Carl Lumholtz, just back 
from his explorations among the cave-dwellers in 
the Sierra Madre of Chihuahua, described their 
condition, and exhibited specimens of their in- 
dustries. The paper which attracted most atten- 
tion, however, was that of Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on 
the Mexican calendar system, in which she pre- 
sented a highly ingenious theory for the solution 
of this obscure and famous problem, supporting it 
with lengthy computations and the opinion of 
competent astronomers. The afternoon was spent 
in discussing the collection of games in the anthro- 
pological building by Dr. Stewart Culin, Capt. 
J. G. Bourke, and Mr. Frank Cushing. 

“The session on Wednesday was devoted t° 
ethnology. It wasopened with a paper by the pre- 
sident, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, on the alleged 
evidences of ancient contact between America and 
other continents, in which he categorically denied 
that any language, art, religion, myth, institution, 
symbol, or physical peculiarity of the American 
aborigines could be traced to a foreign source. 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher and Prof. J. C. Fillmore 
presented a joint study of native songs and music 
of great interest. Mr. Walter Hough exhibited 
and described bark-cloth from various primitive 
tribes ; Mr. G. A. Dorsey related a peculiar obser- 
vance among the Quichua Indians of Peru; Mrs. 
French-Sheldon spoke of some curious customs 
noticed hy her among the natives of East Africa ; 
and the Rev. S. D. Peet presented a memoir on 
secret societies among the wild tribes. The after- 
noon was spent in discussing the anthropological 
collections in the U. 8, Government Building, 
Prot. O. T. Mason referring to an industrial exhibit 
based on linguistic stocks; Mr. W. H. Holmes 
offering a critical study of the development of 
flaked-stone implements; Mr. Frank Cushing 
giving the particulars of a curious Zuni dramatic 
ceremonial; and Dr. Cyrus Adler reviewing 
museum collections made to illustrate religious 
history and ceremonies. 

“Thursday morning was assigned to folk-lore. 
Papers were presented by Mr. W. W. Newell on 
ritual regarded as a dramatisation of myth; by 
Dr. Franz Boas on the ritual of the Kwakiutl 
Indians ; by Mr. J. Walter Fewkes on Tusayan 
ceremonial dramatisation; and by Mr. George 
Kunz on the folk-lore of precious stones. The 
afternoon was devoted to the collections of 
American archaeology in the anthropological build- 
ing under the care of Prof. F. W. Putnam, who 
delivered the opening address on the subject. He 
was followed by Mr. Frank Cushing on the cliff- 
dwellers; by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall on Mexican 
archaeology; by Mr. G. A. Dorsey on South 
American archaeology ; and by Mr. E. Volk on 
cache-finds from ancient village sites in New 
Jersey. 

“ Religions was the subject taken up on 
Friday morning. Dr. Morris Jastrow, jun., began 
with an explanation of the method and scope of 
their historical study; Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson 
gave an interesting sketch of an ancient Egyptian 
rite illustrating a phase of primitive thought ; 
Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson contributed a chapter 
in Zuni mythology obtained by personal study on 
the spot ; and Mr. F. Parry read a theory relating 
to certain elements of religious symbolism. The 


afternoon was given to discussion of various points 
in North American ethnology by Prof. O. T. Mason, 
and to the ethnology of Paraguay by Dr. Emil 
Hassler, 

“The last day, Saturday, was set apart for 
linguistics, and for reading papers which had 
been crowded out on previous days. 


Dr. Daniel 
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G. Brinton gave a brief review of the present 
state of our knowledge of American languages, 
with especial reference to the parts of the con- 
tinent in which it is deficient. These he chiefly 
found in Mexico and Central South America. Dr. 
Boas stated his classification of the languages of 
the North Pacific coast; Dr. C. Abel illustrated 
his theory of the affinities of the Egyptian and 
European languages ; Mr. Richardson spoke on the 
Cameroons of South Africa ; Mr. Wildman on the 
ethnology of the Malay peninsula; and Dr, Jahn 
on the ethnological collection in the German 
village at the Fair. The session and the week 
closed with a dinner in the Midway Plaisance 
given by the American to the foreign delegates, 
presided over by Prof. F. W. Putnam and Dr, 
D. G. Brinton. 

“All of the papers mentioned above were read 
before the congress and discussed as far as time 
permitted. Besides these, a number were read by 
title from writers who could not be_ present. 
Among them were Mr. Horatie Hale, A. L. Lewis, 
Dr. A, F. Chamberlain, Dr. F. 8. Krauss, M. Raoul 
de la Grasserie, Dr. F. Jacobsen, Sefior C. De la 
Torre, and others. 

“The number of foreign delegates included a 
fair proportion of those present, and in this respect 
the congress merited its title as ‘international.’ 
Among them may be mentioned Dr. Carl 
Peters, the Imperial German Commissioner for 
East Africa ; Sefior Manuel M. de Peralta, Minister 
from Costa Rica; Dr. Carl Abel, the well-known 
Egyptologist ; Mr. C, Staniland Wake, of London ; 
Dr. A. Ernst, of Venezuela, Kc. 

“Tt was decided to print at an early date the 
transactions of the congress. They will form a 
volume of 500 pages, price five dollars, subscriptions 
for which may be sent to Dr. ’'ranz Boas, secretary, 
Department of Ethnology, Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 
Edinburgh : Oct. 10, 1893. 
It will interest all Sanskrit scholars to learn 
that a new inscribed pillar or Lit has been 
discovered in the Nepal Tarai; which, besides 
the seven well-known Asoka Edicts found on 
the other Liits, is said to bear two new ones. 
It was found by Major Jaskaran Singh, a rela- 
tive of the late Maharaja of Balrampur, who 
made an eye copy of the whole. Dr. Fiihrer, 
the energetic superintendent of the Archae- 
ological Survey in the North Western Pro- 
vinces, will doubtless endeavour to secure 
imtpressions. . He communicates a note on the 
discovery to the Pioneer of Sept. 15. 
JAS. BURGESS, 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘ BUDECHAITI” IN “ THE 
BATTLE OF ROSNAREE.”’ 
Dublin : Sept. 27, 1893. 


The word is so writtenin .Z., and, by printing 
it bude-chaiti, I made too free with an utter 
stranger which I was bound to treat diplo- 
matically. 

The passage is as follows :— 

**The banquet was served to the nobles of 
Lochland until they were drunk and right-merry, 
‘ and they tarried there till the clear time of 
rising on the morrow. Now Conchobor rose early 
on the morrow and said (to Ci Chulaind), ‘ Give 
the rest of thy banquet to the nobles of Lochland, 
that they may be drdechaiti.’”’ 

This word I read: (1) bude-chaiti (thank- 
spent) ‘‘ fully satisfied’; (2) in the Glossarial 
Index, ‘‘ contented with eating”; (3) budech- 
aiti, *‘ thankful-pleasant.”’ 

Mr. Stokes, in his very kind and learned 
review of my book in the AcADEmy of July 22, 
translates udech-aiti, ‘‘ thankful (and) glad.” 

Mr. John MacNeill of Hazlebrook, Portmar- 
nock, Co. Dublin (whom I believed to be a peer- 
less Irish scribe, till I saw Father Strassmaier’s 
MS. epitome of O’Donovan’s Grammar), bas, I 





word. He translates “that they may be the 
more contented.” According to him budechaiti is 
the second comparative form of budech, buidech 
gl. contentus. He classes it with /eriti and 
moti (C. R. na Rig, pp. 4 and 22), lugaide, 
mesaide, ussaite (Windisch’s Dictionary), lugaiti, 
lugaide, erusaite, danaite, soccomlaite, calmaite, 
sonartite, duthrachtaigite, etc. (Atkinson’s 
Glossary). 

Mr. MacNeill sees two weak points in his 
view: first,, that we have ch in budechaiti, 
instead of the regular g of toisigiu, Z?, 275, 
and duthrachtaigite; secondly, that we have ai 
in place of 7 or iw as in leriti, toisigiu. But, 
firstly, the ch is found nine timesin 7?: mindechu, 
tairismechu, téisechu, and toisigiu, etc., as well 
as toisechem, téisegem, dilgedchem; secondly, 
Z* has six comparatives in a, which he calls 
anomalous, and Ascoli regards /etha, gl. latiore, 
as ‘una vera gemma per la serie degli anti- 
chissimi comparativi,” (Note Irlandesi, p. 43.) 
Resides, the a for « is well established in 
Middle-Irish, céru, céra, ete., as is seen also in 
the words already quoted from Windisch’s and 
Atkinson’s Dictionaries. 

E. HoGan, 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tut Cambridge University Press are about 
to publish a series of ‘ Natural Science 
Manuals,” which will cover a wide field, 
some of the books being adapted for beginners, 
whilst others deal with special topics and will 
be useful only to more advanced students. 
The series is to be divided into two sections, 
biological and physical. The former, under 
the general editorship of Mr. Arthur E. 
Shipley, will include Jnvertebrate Palaeontology, 
by Mr. H. Woods, demonstrator of palaeo- 
botany at Cambridge; The Practical Physiology 
of Plants, by Mr. Francis Darwin and Mr. E, 
Hamilton Acton; Physical Anthropology, by 
Prof. Alexander Macalister; The Vertebrate 
Skeleton, by Mr. 8. H. Reynolds; Fossil Plants, 
by Mr. A. C. Seward, lecturer in botany; and 
An Introduction to the Study of Botany, by Mr. 
Francis Darwin. The volumes of the physical 
series already arranged for include three by 
Mr. R. T. Glazebrook, assistant director of the 
Cavendish Laboratory, on Light and Heat, 
Electricity and Magnetism, and Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics. 


A NEw and enlarged edition of The Family 
Physician, a manual of domestic medicine by 
physicians and surgeons of the principal 
London hospitals, will be issued immediately 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. in serial form, part 1 
being ready on October 25. The work has been 
reset in bold type, fresh illustrations have been 
added, many of the articles have been re- 
written, and all brought down to the latest 
date. 

Mr. Leonarpd J. Spencer, of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed to a 
post in the mineralogical department of the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell-road. 











PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
WE quote the following from the Times :— 


**A collection of Egyptian papyri, recently 
purchased by subscription for the Geneva Public 
Library, is being examined by M. Jules Nicole. 
He has discovered fragments of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the former comprising portions of Books 
XL. and XII. presenting great variations from the 
received text. There is also a passage of Euri- 
pides’ ‘ Orestes,’ a thousand years older than any 
MS. hitherto known. M. Nicole has likewise 
found a didactic elegy on the stars, an idyll on 
Jupiter and Leda, and historical and scientific 
compositions. In Christian literature there are 


think, seen the true nature and meaning of the | liturgical passages, portions of the Bible with or 











without commentary, and later documents on 
Eastern Church History. There is also a letter 
from a bishop or superior of a monastery to the 
postal authorities, which asks for horses to be 
provided for three months for the use of the monks 
in travelling, ‘for they are Orthodox.’ ’’ 


THE latest (No. 49) of the ‘* Bibliographical 
Contributions,” published from the Library of 
Harvard University, is a bibliography of 
Persius, compiled by Mr. Morris H. Morgan, 
assistant professor of Greek and Latin. It 
consists of about thirty pages, divided into 
three parts. The first is a list of printed 
editions, in chronological order, beginning 
with half-a-dozen undated editions (all of 
which, we observe, are inthe Spencer Library), 
and ending with Biicheler’s edition of Jahn 
and the latest revision of Conington. The total 
number of titles recorded is 328, of which the 
compiler possesses 65 in his own collection. 
Then follows a list cf translations, arranged 
alphabetically according to countries and 
writers. Of English translations (including 
reprints) there seem to be 30; of French, 48; 
of German, 36; while Russian, Polish, and 
Hungarian are also represented, but not Greek. 
Thirdly, there is is a list of writings about 
Persius, arranged alphabetically by authors. 
This is composed mainly of German pro- 
grammes, and articles in German philological 
reviews. England is represented only by a few 
references to the Classical Review and the Journal 
of Philology. This last list is specially intended 
to assist the work of classical seminaries, and 
most of the works mentioned are to be found in 
the Library of Harvard. 


Corrigendum.—In Prof. Kuno Meyer’s letter 
in the AcapEMy of October 7, p. 299, 
col. 1, for ‘‘ Celtairdi Chil[]] Diarma ta,” 
read ‘* Celtair dichil Diarmata ’’—i.e., Dermot’s 
Garment of Protection, the title of a hymn, in 
which the protection of a great number of 
saints is invoked. Cf. LBr. p. 262b, 5: 


** Oelltair Diarmata dom ditin (diten Jes.).” 


FINE ART. 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
SomE few years ago, the Museum, not 
altogether spontaneously, but with manifest 
gain to students and the public, was induced to 
correct a number of glaring inaccuracies in the 
description and classification of examples of 
Italian sculpture, both originals and copies, 
forming part of its vast collections. Now, again, 
a good many errors have crept in, which 
it appears the more useful to point out, since 
the series of originals, casts, and pain 
reproductions grows from day to day, and the 
works brought together—as a rule with good 
taste and soundness of judgment—should, with 
proper care, afford the stay-at-home student 
and amateur unsurpassed opportunities of study- 
ing Italian art from its birth to its maturity. 

Where so much has already been done, it 
seems a pity that there should apparently be 
such adisinclination onthe part of the authorities 
to take note of the developments of modern 
criticism on the one hand, and of the actual 
whereabouts of the examples, reproductions of 
which are displayed in the great halls of the 
Museum, on the other. 

It is not easy to understand on what grounds 
those responsible in the matter have persisted 
during the last three years in putting forward 
as ‘‘ by Lorenzo di Mariano (Il Marrina), about 
1500,” the famous holy-water basin of the 
Siena Duomo, executed with its fellow in 
1462-3, by a considerably earlier and much more 
characteristic Sienese sculptor, Antonio 
Federighi—the one of Quercia’s successors 
who approached him most nearly. A genuine 
work of Il Marrina is the ‘ Pieta” here 
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shown, from the celebrated Tabernacle in 
the church of Fontegiusta at Siena, bearing 
date 1517. More than half a century separates 
the two works, which have nothing save the 
style of the earlier Renaissance in common. 

The bronze “‘ Crucifixion” in low relief, from 
the Museo Nazionale of Florence, has manifestly 
nothing to do with Antonio Pollajuolo, to 
whom it is here ascribed; but, both technically 
and by the dramatic passion with which the 
subject is presented, proves its affiliation to the 
school of Donatello. By some it is given to 
Agostino di Duccio, by others to Bertoldo; by 
none any longer, save by the Museo Nazionale 
itself, to Pollajuolo. 

The ‘Madonna and Child” (1890-37), 
here ascribed to Donatello, is now very 
generally recognised as a typical work of 
Desiderio da Settignano : itis an often repeated 
relief, the best original of which—in marble, 
enriched with some slight gilding—is in the 
picture gallery of Turin. The South Kensing- 
ton Museum possesses another cast of the same 
subject (866-1891), taken from a painted terra- 
cotta of less than first-rate execution. Again, 
the ‘‘ Madonna and Child with Angels ” (1869, 
No. 7), the original of which belongs to the 
Emperor of Russia, has no claim whatever to be 
considered as a work of Donatello, to whom 
here it is still unhesitatingly ascribed. It shows 
far more affinity to the style in similar works 
of Antonio Rossellino. And yet again, the very 
inferior ‘‘ Madonna and Child,’ from the Via 
delle Donne in Florence (1890-40), has even less 
right to be put down as ‘‘attributed to 
Donatello” : its affinities are with the school of 
Verrocchio. 

Two busts, of which reproductions are here, 
represent beyond all question the same person, 
and are, as to the head at any rate, practically 
identical. These are the gesso from the Earl of 
Wemyss’s collection, formerly known as 
‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” and now celled “A 
Florentine Girl’’; and the stone bust in the 
Berlin Museum described as ‘‘ A Young Princess 
of Urbino,” and attrituted, with something 
approaching certainty, to Desiderio da Settig- 
nano. To place these two portraits almost side 
by side, while retaining the divergent descrip- 
tions, isa manifest absurdity. t the one or 
the other be chosen, and the relation of the two 
pieces to each other be pointed out. 

The “‘ Angel holding a Candlestick,” from the 
Arca de San Domenico, in the church of that 
saint at Bologna, is no longer attributed, as is 
here still asserted, to the youth of Michel- 
angelo, but to its rightful author, Niccold dell’ 
Arca—the sculptor of the greater portion of 
the shrine. It is the other angel, the one which 
balances it on the opposite side of the shrine, 

and is of more massive style and bolder execu- 
tion, that has for a long time past—not, how- 
ever, without some dissentient voices—been 
ascribed to Michelangelo. 

The beautiful Tabernacle from the desecrated 
conventual church of Sta. Chiara is ascribed to 
Desiderio da Settignano—and no doubt cor- 
rectly—on the strength of its striking resem- 
blance to the more elaborate work in the right 
transept of 8. Lorenzo at Florence. But why 
is the date given as “‘ about 1480,” when else- 
where in the galleries the date of this sculptor’s 
death is correctly stated as 1464 The great 
“St. George,” of Donatello, is no longer to be 
found ‘‘on the exterior of Or’ Sanmichele, 
Florence” ; it now occupies a post of honour in 
the Donatello gallery of the Bargello, where it 

as been joined by the master’s Marzocco from 
the Palazzo Veochio. Copies in bronze now 
fill up the places formerly occupied by these 
typical works of the mighty Florentine. The 
two beautiful singing-galleries, executed by 
Donatello and Luca della Robbia respectively 
for the Duomo of Florence, are now no longer 
shown in the Museo Nazionale, but in the new 








museum of Sta. Maria del Fiore, specially 
arranged to receive them, and containing also, 
among other treasures, the great silver altar— 
front from 8. Giovanni, with repouss¢é reliefs by 
Pollajuolo and Verrocchio. 

It is incorrect to state, as the authorities per- 
sist in doing, that the bronze, ‘‘St. John the 
Baptist” of Donatello was ‘‘ formerly in the 
Duomo of Siena.” Not only was it formerly 
there, but it still remains the crowning orna- 
ment of the chapel of the saint, for which it was 
executed in 1457. . 

Much might be said, too, on the subject of 
the attributions maintained with regard to 
various originals forming part of the Museum 
collection. But here the question of individual 
appreciation comes in; and it may fairly be 
argued that the authorities are entitled to their 
own opinion, in all cases where ascriptions have 
not absolutely been proved to be erroneous. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is announced that Sir George Reid has 
resigned the presidency of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, to which he was elected, little more 
than two years ago, on the death of Sir W. 
Fettes Douglas. 


THERE will be opened next week, at the 
Japanese Gallery in New Bond-street, a second 
series of drawings by the Japanese artist, 
Watanebe Seitei, consisting of landscapes, birds, 
fish, and flowers. 


Messrs. W. Griccs & Sons propose to 
issue a selection of views, reproduced in pboto- 
collotype, from the large collection of negatives 
in the India Office, illustrative of ancient 
buildings, sculptures, &c., from all parts of 
India. These photographs form the most 
valuable illustrations of the art history, 
architecture, and mythology of India, and will 
be of thehighest importance for university and 
art libraries, oriental institutes, &c. The 
selection of the examples has been entrusted to 
Dr. James Burgess, formerly director-general 
of the Archaeological Survey of India. Three 
portfolios of 150 plates each will be issued at 
intervals of twelve months, if not less than 25 
sets are subscribed for at once, at a cost of £10 
for each portfolio. 

TueE first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the session 1893-4, will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street on Monday next, October 
16, at 5 p.m. The papers to be read are: 
‘**Some Archaic Bronzes found on the Athenian 
Acropolis,” by Mr. A. G. Bather; and ‘‘ Some 
Points in the Cult of Asclepius,” by Mr. E. F. 
Benson. 


THE publication of the book on Greek Vase 
Paintings, by Miss Harrison and Mr. D. §8. 
McCall, already announced, has been postponed 
till later in the season, owing to the great 
difficulty that has been experienced in collecting 
the materials for so exhaustive a work. 


WE regret to have to record the death of 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown, which took place, 
rather suddenly, on October 6, in the seventy- 
third year of his age. Though practically 
unknown to the visitors of West-end exhibi- 
tions, the name of this veteran historical 
painter will find its due place in any future 
history of Victorian art. He was one of those 
whose genius was stimulated by the competi- 
tion for the cartoons at Westminster Hall. 
Somewhat later, his enthusiasm for art, his 
technical experience, and the nobility of his 
character exercised a predominant influence 
upon those who formed the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement, though he was never one of the 
Brotherhood, nor was his practice akin to 
theirs. Great part of his later life was passed 








at Manchester, where he decorated the town 
hall with a series of twelve magnificent frescoes, 
of which the last was finished this very year. 
His finest canvas, entitled ‘‘ Work,” was also 
purchased for the public art gallery of that 
city ; and it was at the Manchester Exhibition 
of 1887 that the most representative collection 
of his pictures was brought together. Though 
deeply affected by the loss of his only son— 
now several years ago—he has continued to the 
last to exhibit an heroic example of fidelity to 
the artistic and ethical ideals of his youth. 
Grand as his work was, to those who 
were privileged to know him, the man himself 
appeared yet grander, embodying the mediaeval 
combination of craftsman, teacher, and citizen. 


MUSIC. 
TWO BOOKS ON WAGNER. 


Wagner and his Works. By H.T. Finck. In 
2 vols. (Grevel.) 


LD’ Art de Richard Wagner. L’Guvre Poétique. 
Par Alfred Ernst. (Paris: Plon.) 


Or books about Wagner there is noend. But 
the art theories which he promulgated are of 
such immense importance, and his art work, in 
which—as in that of Beethoven—one can trace 
the steady growthof genius, are of such intense 
interest, that thought and the expression of 
thought is necessarily provoked. 

Mr. Finck, referring to the many short 
Wagner biographies before the public, is of 
opinion that his life requires ‘‘ a thousand pages 
for adequate treatment.” The phrase is some- 
what indefinite, but probably we may consider 
Mr. Finck’s two all ce of over 1000 pages 
as representing his idea of adequate size. For 
our part we think his book somewhat long, 
not because of its thousand pages, but because 
all the matter might have been compressed 
within smaller space. Many adjectives—such 
as ‘‘ thrilling,” of which our author is particu- 
larly fond—might have been left out to 
advantage. Admirers of Wagner, as a rule, 
make lavish use of adjectives and adverbs; but 
readers who sympathise with the sentiments 
expressed do not need them, while to the scofling 
enemy they form offensive padding. Mr. Finck 
also devotes too much space to Wagner’s critics. 
‘* Have we not a right,” he says in his preface, 
‘to a little fun at their expense?” We would 
not rob Mr. Finck of any fun; but his 
quotations weary, because some are the 
words of men of little note, and because 
they teach nothing new. The opposition of 
critics to new manifestations of genius is an 
old complaint. The critical mind has to set up 
standards with which the new is compzxred ; the 
creative mind has only to receive. Hence 
Liszt and Spohr felt the power of the new 
message, while it was still opposed by the 
chief professional critics of the day. ‘‘ No man 
can serve two masters”; and the stronger the 
attachment of some of the most learned critics 
to those whom perhaps they have been 
taught to revere from childhood, the harder it 
is for them to understand the new comer; for 
them the matured genius of the old masters 
shines with greater splendour than that of the 
undeveloped, or only partially developed, master. 
Up toa certain point, indeed, opposition is a test 
of sincerity. If one might venture to compare 
small things with great, the opposition of 
critics to what is new, and the lack of sympathy 
and comprehension shown by men of genius 
towards their most illustrious contemporaries, 
proceeds from. very similar cause: the critics 
are prejudiced in favour of the old, the men 
of genius in favour of themselves. ‘‘ Disdain 
and hate of genius,” ‘‘ignorance,” ‘‘ vanity” 
are terms which should not be hurled at critics 
indiscriminately. 
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'- But Mr. Finck’s book, though not perfect, 
contains an enormous quantity of interesting 
material — descriptions of Wagner’s music- 
dramas and writings, comments, criticisms, 
quotations from letters, biography, &c. There 
is something of everything, and a carefal 
reader of these volumes will learn much about 
Wagner, the man and the artist. 

Wagner’s opinions of other composers are 
given at some length, and they are certainly most 
instructive. His silence concerning Verdi is 
remarkable. His remark that Bach only works 
for himself, ‘‘ only occasionally does it seem as 
if he were playing something for his wife,” is 
as neat as itis true. The verbal comments on 
Schubert must not be taken too seriously ; we 
doubt whether Wagner would have deliber- 
ately put them into print. Mr. Finck gives 
some of the plums from ‘ Judaism in Music.” 
Here is one: ‘‘ Meyerbeer is a composer whose 
function was not so much to corrupt popular 
taste, as to {take advantage of ja taste already 
corrupted for his benefit.”’ 


M. Alfred Ernst has written a volume of 
over five hundred pages on the poetry of 
Wagner, and proposes to do as much for the 
music; but the two are so intimately connected 
in the works of the Baireuth master, that dis- 
cussion on the one necessitates occasional 
mention of the other. Our author, however, 
has made as good a division as was possible. 
M. Ernst is a great admirer of Wagner, and 
has made a deep study of his works. With his 
wdmiration we are in full sympathy; but we 
cannot help feeling that here and there he has 
minimised defects and magnified excellences, 
and thus, to some extent, weakened his 
thoughtful utterances and critical comments. 

For instance, he is right,in declaring the soul 
to .be the principle of dramatic action, but 
scarcely so in stating that exterior events—the 
outward manifestations of inward feeling—are 
only of indirect value. Again he says: ‘‘ La 
réduction des moyens extérieurs 4 leur minimum 
est généralement une marque de supériorité 
dramatique.” And thus the psychological 
action of ‘‘ Tristan” is praised without stint. 
This music-drama is one of the wonders of art, 
but scarcely a model: it errs on the side of 
subjectivity. The very fault of the drama gives 
to it its earnestness, its intensity; but the 
inward conflict is out of proportion to the 
‘outward action. So, again, M. Ernst tries to 
protect with his shield a weak spot in the 
** Nibelungen,” though not very successfully. 
The importance of Wotan in the scheme of the 
trilogy, on which M. Ernst lays great stress, 
may be fully conceded ; but yet friends and foes 
of Wagner cannot help at times feeling in 
sympathy with Mime, who, when honoured 


with a visit from the loquacious god, exclaims | 


(in an aside) : 
** How shall I be rid of this rogue.”’ 


Our author, referring to the scenes between 
Wotan and Fricka and Wotan and Briinn- 
hilde in the second act of the ‘‘ Walkyrie,” 
declares that they are ‘ belles, profondes, 
nécessaires i l'économie dramatique et a la 
signification du /ing.” Even admitting their 
necessity—which in the case of the former 
seems open to question—surely an impartial 
critic would complain of their length. But 
M. Ernst is length-blind. Masterpieces, he 


tells us, ‘‘ne sont jamais longs, an moins pour | 


les Ames capables de les comprendre.” But an 
impartial critic should acknowledge ‘‘longeurs,”’ 
even though he be disposed to qualify them as 
**heavenly.” It is puerile, says M. Ernst, to 
reproach Wagner for what is admitted in the 
oratorios of Bach and the last works of 
Beethoven. To discuss Bach’s oratorios here is 
impossible ; but this much may be said, that the 
comparison between Bach's oratorios and 


Wagner's music-dramas is altogether unsuit- 





able, while Beethoven’s lengths, as compared groups them, at times, in a very striking 


with Wagner’s, are insignificant. 


We have laid emphasis on what we consider | 


the weak points of the book, because M. Ernst 
has a powerful pen and a good cause, and a 
little healthy criticism can only add strength 
to both. Asa rule, genius has faults as well as 
merits, and both are great; the former show off 
the latter, as sinners show off saints. 

Our author remarks on the masked contrast 
between ordinary libretti and Wagner’s opera 
poems. There were, it is true, honourable ex- 
ceptions, but some sentimental love tale formed 
the basis of the Italian operas of that day ; while 
Wagner, though by no meams excluding the 
powerful element of love, attempted the solution 
of deep problems of life, of salvation for man— 
‘‘ salut réel pour le chrétien, symbolique pour 
Vhomme qui ne croit pas,” as M. Ernst forcibly 
puts it. He devotes a special chapter to the 
religious character of Wagner’s art, and points 
out that the Christian solution of life is more or 
less (‘‘Tristan” proves somewhat of a 
stumbling-block) clearly indicated in all his 
works—most clearly in “ Parsifal.” Indian 
philosophy attracted him, the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer fascinated him for a time, but 
Wagner was esentially, says M. Ernst, 
Christian at heart. And our author, who con- 
siders the Christian solution of life ‘‘la seule 
claire, la seule compléte, logique jusque dans 
le mystére, merveilleusement adaptée a notre 
nature,” quotes from a ‘‘ Souvenir” by Villiers 
de Il'Isle-d’Adam, published in the Revue 
Wagnérienne of 1887, words which seem to show 
that Wagner did not put on the Christian cloak 
merely for'aesthetic purposes, but that he was a 
sincere follower of the Great Teacher. 

M. Ernst, in his ‘Transformation et 


Création ’’ chapters describes at some length | 
expounded by M. de Lussy. 


the sources Whence Wagner drew the subject- 


matter for his dramas, and in many instances, | 


shows how he copied actual words and 
sentences. At first blush, it seems as if this 
indebtedness detracted from Wagner's origin- 
ality; but careful examination will show that 
what he borrowed was returned with full 
interest: he gave back much more than he 
received. In his younger days Heine’s ‘‘ Der 
Salon” fell, by chance, into his bands; and in 
that volume there was, as it were, a panoramic 
view of his future artistic career. It contained 
the story of the Flying Dutchman, of Venus 
and Tannhiiuser, and legends of Norns and 
Walkyries. 

The second part of the volume is particularly 
interesting. M. Ernst here discusses the various 
personages of Wagner’s music dramas, and 





| sketch ‘ d’un Y type humain.” 
| loved Elsa, an 
|enabled him to sacrifice his own feelings on 











manner. For instance, chapter v. is headed :— 
‘* Erik.—Wolfram.—Marke.—Hans Sachs.” 


Erik, the faithful lover, was abandoned by 
Senta: this was the first and imperfect 
Wolfram 
in vain; but his noble nature 


the altar of friendship. Sorrow and disappoint- 
ment gave birth to generous instincts in King 
Marke; while noble-hearted Sachs renounces 
his dream of happiness with Eva, and opens to 
Walther ‘‘Parnass und Paradies.” These 
thoughts M. Ernst expands in an eloquent 
manner. 

Again, Parsifal is compared with other 
Wagnerian heroes. Tannhiuser, passing from 
one extreme to another, obtained supernatural 
pardon at the hour of death; Lohengrin dis- 
covered the union of celestial and human love 
to be impossible ; and, after mention of Tristan, 
Siegfried, and Sachs, Parsifal is named as 
having found peace in this world by renuncia- 
tion, simplicity, and purity of heart. ‘‘ Great 
is the prestige of desire, but greater is the 
power of renunciation” were the words with 
which Wagner originally ended the poem of 
Parsifal. J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE THEORY OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 
Bexhill-on-Sea: Oct. 11, 1893. 
In the AcADEMY of September 30, a corre- 
spondent charges Dr. Hugo Riemann with 
claiming the credit to himself for formulating, 


under the name of ‘‘ Agogics,” a theory of 
musical expression which had been already 


A brief account, by Prof. Ordenstein, of Dr. 
Riemann’s work, with a bibliography, will be 
found appended to his Katechismus der Phras- 
ierung. From this it would appear that Dr. 
Riemann had begun to write as early as 1873 ; 
that M. de Lussy was much indebted to him for 
his 7'raité de la Notation Musicale (Prof. Orden- 
stein calls it a plagiarism simply), and, in 
sending him his 7'raité de ? Expression, acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Dr. Riemann. 

It is clear, therefore, that Dr. Riemann’s 
Dynamik und Agogik must not be taken apart, 
but as a development of the general theory he 
had begun to expound in 1873. M. de Lussy’s 
merits will presumably be discussed by him in 
a future Part of the Dictionary. 

J. W. Murr. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890, 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 
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Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
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COLLARS : Ladies’ and Children’s any 3s. 6d, 
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Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 
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and Samples Post Free to 
any part of the World. 


SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 
OF CERMANY. 
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cloth Shirts, 4-fold 
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Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co.'s Announcements 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY LADY JEUNE. 


LADIES at WORK: Articles upon the Employ- 


ment of Educated Women. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The book should be noticed by all who are interested in woman’s work. It is less 
ambitious but easier to assimilate than the bulky volume recently issued under the auspices of 
Lady Burdett Coutts.” — St. James’s Gazette. 


SEERS and SINGERS: a Study of Five English 


Poets. By ARTHUR A. D. INNES, M.A. Cloth antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 
‘* Ty full of interest, full of thought, and frequently illumined by views which are distinctly 
individual and fearless.””—Svn. 
** Will be read with sympathy and pleasure by every lover of poetry.”’— Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY MRS. STEPHEN BATSON. 


SUCH a LORD is LOVE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls. 


Neurly ready. 





BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


HALF a HERO. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


* Is a brilliantly-written story in every respect .....The book not only sparkles with bright 
dialogue, but abounds with clever characterisations.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“Ts decidedly a noticeable novel. We can heartily recommend ‘Half a Hero’ to our 


readers.”—S/. James’s Gazette. 
BY C. R, COLERIDGE. 


WAYNFLETE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The author has admirably depicted the different effects of the spirit world on different 
temperaments, and the wonder-working, self-sacrificing sympathy is also expressed with great 
beauty and refinement of feeling.” —Sutwiday Review. 


THE DAINTY BOOKS. 
EACH VOLUME 2s, 64. 
“ A charming series of stories for children of all ages, particularly pretty outside as well as 
delightful inside.””— Sketch. 
* Decidedly fascinating.”’—Suturday Review. 
“ Charming little volumes are these. We expect they will be among the most popular gift- 
books of the season,’”’—.1vard: mye 


Dainty 4to (5) by 5), uniform, Illustrated, gilt top. 
The Series is intended for Children of all ages. Each volume contains numerous I)lustrations. 


LILY and WATERLILY. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. [Illus- 


trated by Winifred Smith. 


A HIT and A MISS. By the Hon. Eva Knatchbull Hugessen. 


Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

A MANNERLESS MONKEY. By Mabel Wotton. [Illus- 

trated by Edith Ellison. 

FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. By L.B. Walford. With 
Illustrations by T. Pym. 

MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Milman, Author of “The 


Doll Dramas.” With Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 
MASTER BARTLEMY, By Frances E. Crompton, Author 


of “‘ Friday’s Child.’’? With Dlustrations by T. Pym. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE ROSELEAF LIBRARY.” 


By FRANCES E. CROMPTON, Author of ‘‘ Master Bartlemy.” 


THE GENTLE HERITAGE. With 27 Illustrations by 


T. Pym, with cover designed by the Artist. Large crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming tale.”— Nationa! Observer. | “It is a charming book.”—Scolsmcn. 
“It is as pretty a story as is likely to be seen this season.”— lorkshire Lost. 


THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 


A SELECT SERIES OF BOOKS FUR GIRLS. 
Each Volume uniform, with Frontispiece, crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES. 


LIL. By the Author of “ Laddie.” 

DEAR. By the Author of “Laddie.” 

A RING of RUBIES. By L. T. Meade. 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS. By Mary Bathurst Deane. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


STUDIES and STORIES. With 2 Frontispiece by Walter 
Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“It is one of her very best. The stories are delightful.” —Athenaenwm. 
“It will make an admirable gift for intelligent girls.” — Yorkshire Post. 


Cheaper Issue at 3s. 6d.—A Volume of Works by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
BIOGRAPHIES of GOOD WOMEN. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


First Series —Feap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 472, 3s. 6d. Second Series,—Feap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 580, 3s. 6d, 


BEGINNINGS of CHURCH HISTORY. By Charlotte M. 


YONGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PREPARATION of PRAYER-BOOK LESSONS. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Lonpon: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 AND 32, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








STORIES BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A Series of Twelve Stories by W. E. NORRIS, F. W. ROBINSON, 
G. A. HENTY, G. R. SIMS, WILLIAM WESTALL, F. BOYLE, 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, MONA CAIRD, HELEN MATHERS, FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, and ADELINE SERGEANT. 

With 12 Illustrations by 12 well-known Artists. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 6s. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE: a Tale of the 


Huguenot Wars. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by H. J. Draper and 
a Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THROUGH the SIKH WAR: a Tale of the Con- 


quest of the Punjaub. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by Hal Hurst 
anda Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE CLEVER MISS FOLLET. By J. K. H. 


DENNY. With 12 Page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown svo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


A JACOBITE EXILE: being the Adventures of 


a Young Englishman in the Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. HENTY. 
With S Page Illustrations by Paul Hardy and « Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 


THE WRECK of the “GOLDEN FLEECE :” the 


Story of a North Sea Fisher-boy. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Illustra- 
tions by Frank Brangwyn. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. By Gordon 


STABLES, M.D.,C.M. With 8 Pave Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown Syvo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edgee, 5s. 


THE WHITE CONQUERORS of MEXICO: a 


Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By KIRK MUNROE. With s Page Illustrations by W. 8. 
Stacey. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


A FAIR CLAIMANT: being a Story for Girls. 


By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. With 8 Page Lilustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS AT 4s. 


With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


With the Sea Kings : a Story 
of the Days of Lord Nelson. By 
F. H. WINDER. 


NEW BOOKS AT 3s. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


Menhardoc : a Story of Cornish 
Nets and Mines. By G. MANVILLE 
FENN. New Edition. 


Yussuf the Guide; or, the 
the Mountain Bandits : a Story of Strange 
Adventure in Asia Minor. By G. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. New Edition. 


Robinson Crusoe. With 100 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. New 
Edition. 

Gulliver’s Travels. With 100 


Iltustrations by Gordon Biowne. New 
Edition. 


NEW BOOKS AT Qs. 6d. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 


Nicola: the Career of a Girl 
Musician. By M. CORBET SEYMOUR. 


NEW BOOKS AT 3s. 6d. A Little Handful. By 


With 6 Ulustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra. — J. — 
: : A Golden Age. 
Gold, Gold in Cariboo: a “ gHonn. ‘New Biition 


Story of Adventure in British Columbia. oahabes 
By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. NEW BOOKS A T 9s. 
i ions. © 8vo, cloth extra, 
s . , B With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ¢ . 
“ z = Se Maid y Queen of the Daffodils: a 


Story of High School Life. By LESLIE 
* . LAING, 
The Log of the “Flying Fish.” - . 
A re of Aérial and bm So Perit Raff’s Ranche: the Rough and 
and Adventure. By HARRY COLLING- Tumble Experiences of an Englixh Lad 
WOOD. New Edition. “Out West.” By F. M. HOLMES. 


A Champion of the Faith: a 
Tale of Prince Hal and the Lollards. 
By J. M. CALLWELL. 


Under False Colours : a Story 
from Two Girls’ Lives. By SARAH 
DOUDNEY. New Edition. 


Bunyip Land; or, Among the 
Black Fellows of New Guinea. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. New Edition. 





By Ismay 


ALSO NEW BOOKS AT 1s. 6d, 1s., 9., and 6d. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, 49 AND 50, OLD BaILEy. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


SECRETS OF THE PRISON- HOUSE: . W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
Ta BIRDS in a VILLAGE. Square crown 8vo, 


By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Major late 68rd Regiment, one of H.M. Inspectors of Prisons, ihe sigan 


Author of “ Chronicles of Newgate,” ‘‘ Memorials of Millbank,” &c, 
"nemieatp sean’ to ; sw, IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. With numerous 


Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson. In 2 vols,, demy 8vo. 
Illustrations by J, Smit and A. Hartley. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN SPAIN. —— 
By FRANCIS MINTO ELLIOT, THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. With 


Author of “ Old Court Life ia France,” “ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy, Sicily, and | numerous Illustrations by J. Smit. Second Edition. a Svo, 16s. 
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wae ae am [Next Week, | 
EXTINCT MONSTERS: P vul 
CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. some of the Larger Forms of Ancient 8: a 1 be lar Account of 


: ‘ . . . Ww 1 
Franco in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &c. ith numerous Illustrations by J. Smit, and others, Third Thousand, Revised and 
By R. S. GUNDRY | Enlarged, Demy 8vo, 12s. 
»\ be De , - . . 


With Maps. Demy 8vo, 9s. oe HENRY IRVING : R d 
JOTTINGS ABOUT BIRDS. nthe Lyceum, By PERCY aaa cord of bg Sy 


By CHARLES DIXON, panes 


ator ot * Migration oi THE LIFE of SIR RICHARD FRANCIS 


| olo a ‘re ispiece by J, Smit, Crow Svo, 6s, This Day. hata agora 
With Colouses Frontiegiece ty 5. Sut, Crown Sve ea oN BURTON, K.C.M.G., &e. Byhis Wife, ISABEL BURTON, With numerous Portraits, 


a TOUR IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. | Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols., demy-8vo, 42s, 
by J. BRINTON. a THE LIFE of MIGUEL DE CERVANTES 


With Illustrations and Map. Large crown 8vo, ‘3. (This Day. 
SAAVEDRA: a Biographical, Literary, and Historical Study. With a Tentative 
Bibliography from 1585 to 1892, and an Annotated Appendix on the ‘Canto de 


ESSAYS: Speculative and Suggestive. Caliope.” By JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
By JOIN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. ss 


New Edition, In one volume, Demy 8vo, 9s, [ Ready. ‘SOME FRENCH WRITERS. By Edward 
LIFE ABOARD A BRITISH PRIVATEER IN DELILLE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE. senate ae PIEKRE Loti, BAUDELAIRE, GUY DE MAUPASSANT, VERLAIN 
Being the Journal of Captain Woodes Rogers. 


acess rede depeliptiget IRONWORK: from the Earliest Times to the 


New and cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. [Next Week, ‘ ; 
| End of the Medivval Period. By J. STARKIE GARDNER. With 57 Illustration 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL | peipiaiaeaniietinaed 
NATURAL ORDERS OF THE ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and Re- 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM, | ec yee pt — and the Empire. New Edition, sth 


Prepared for the Science and Art Department of Council of Education. | 


By D. OLIVER, LlaD FL, eum SHOOTING and SALMON FISHING: Hints 





Crown Svo, 3s. 


With 109 Coloured Plates, W. H. Fitch, F.L.8. A new Edition, 
Royal Svo, 14s. [ Shortly. and Kecollections. By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, Author of “ Deer-Stalking. With 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s. [Second Edition, 
OUR OCEAN RAILWAYS; 
Or. the Rise, Progress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navigation. — : — . sew dite . ‘ 
iy A. FRASER MACDONALD. COMPLETION OF THE HALF-CROWN EDITION OF 
With Maps and Mustrations, Crown S¥o, 6s (Ready, CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


MISS PARSON'S ADVENTURE. OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustrations 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, ee 


And Other Stories by W. E. NORRIS, JULIAN HAWTDPHORNE, Mrs. L, B. WALFORD, EDWIN DROOD: And Other Stories. With 12 


J. M. BARRIE, F.C, PHILIPS, Mrs, ALEX ANDER, WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Illustrations, {in November, 


With 16 Illustrations. One vo'ume, crown Sve, [Shortl 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA HALF-CROWN EDITION OF 
A History of the Formation and Work of the Imperial British East | THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Gag SiR Se ees othe Company. ee en ee CR \CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
[In October. 


by PD. L. M*DERMOTT, Assistant-Secretary, Vol. II. 
In November. 


With Maps and L'lustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s {| Ready. : Vol, IV. 


CHAPMAN | & HALL, Lintrep, Lonpon. 
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